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yoiir  future  euslonwr  get 
the  light  auswert 


The  youngsters  in  school  today  are  of  two¬ 
fold  importance  to  the  canning  industry. 
They  can  sj)read  knowledge  of  canned  foods 
to  their  parents  today,  and  they  themselves 
will  do  the  buying  tomorrow.  So  it  is  doubly 
important  that  the  questions  in  their  minds 


be  answered  rightly.  That’s  why  we  are  glad 
to  report  that  the  majority  of  home  economics 
teachers  throughout  the  country  have  request¬ 
ed  our  \e»son  plan,  ”  Teaching  the  Lesson  on 
Commercially  Canned  Foods.”  Teachers  w  ill 
have  a  ready  reference  for  the  right  answers. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY,  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York 
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TOMATO  t^CITRUS 

JUICE  FILLER 

Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree,  Clear  Soups  etc. 

vent  stems  to  damage  fruit.  Designed  for  high 
speed.  Belt  drive  or  direct  connected.  Fills  absolutely 
accurate.  No  Can  No  Fill.  Rapid  Valve.  Built  in  three 
sizes:  Eight  Valve,  Twelve  Valve  and  Sixteen  Valve. 

AYARS  MACHINE  CO.,  Salem,  New  Jersey 


ti)e  approacl)  of  tije  Holtbap  ^easton 
fcoc  tafec  a  moment  to  remember  tbe  plea= 
£(ant  tbtngis  tbe  pear  baei  brought,  tbe  olbfrtenbsi 
toe  babe  bept,  tbe  neto  frtenbsi  toe  babe  mabe, 
to  look  fortoarb  to  tbe  coming  pear  toitb  optt° 
mieftic  faitb,  anb  to  toibb  pou  a  Cbridtmab  of 
JWerriment  anb  Eeioieing  anb  a  ^cto  |9ear 
of  JIapptnebei  anb  ^rosiperitp. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

Muriiil  ac  t  111  ers  of  Viners,  Viner  Feeders,  Ensilage  Distributors  and  Chum  Adjusters 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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March  3rd,  1879. 
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FOR  THE  PEA  CANNER  FOR  THE  CORN  CANNER  FOR  THE  TOMATO  CANNER 

Conveyors  .  .  .  Elevators  .  .  .  Huskers  .  .  .  Cutters  .  . .  Trim-  Washers  .  .  .  Scolders  .  .  . 
Size  Graders  .  .  .  Quality  mers  . .  .  Washers  .  . .  Brush-  Pulpers  .  .  .  Finishers  .  .  . 
Graders  .  .  .  Picking  Tables  ers  .  .  .  Conveyors  .  .  .  Batch  Crusher  Pre-Heater  .  .  .  Juice 
.  .  .  Washers  .  .  .  Tenderome-  Mixers  .  .  .  Blending  Mixers  Extractors  .  .  .  Fillers  .  .  . 
ters  .  .  .  Pea  and  Bean  Fillers  .  .  .  Silkers  .  .  .  Fillers  .  .  .  Kettles  .  .  .  Pulpers  .  .  .  Cook- 
.  . .  Viners  .  .  .  Pea  and  Bean  Cob  Crushers  .  .  .  Corn  Shak-  ers  and  Coolers  .  .  .  Exhaust- 
Cleaners,  etc.  ers,  etc.  ers,  eta 


A-B  COOKER  AND  COOLER 

For  all  classes  of  foods  (condensed  milk,  meat  products, 
corn,  tomatoes,  asparagus,  peas,  fruit,  etc.).  The  "one  man 
cook  room"  saves  50  per  cent  steam  and  most  labor.  Cooks 
all  cans  alike.  Reduces  cooking  time  and  cools  cans  quick¬ 
ly.  Gives  perfect  sterilization,  and  a  uniform  pack. 


6  •  POCKET  SIZE 

Handles  any  liquid  or  semi-liquid  product. 
Any  size  or  shape  container.  Continuous 
operation.  No  spill  or  waste.  Capacity  up 
to  125  cans  per  minute.  Other  tillers  up  to 
300  cons  per  minute. 


A  new  machine  and  new  husking  principle. 
Fully  tested  and  proved.  Handles  even  the 
smallest,  tenderest  ears  perfectly.  Low  up¬ 
keep  cost.  Capacity  2  tons  per  hour.  Fur¬ 
nishes  a  new  peak  of  better  husking — prac¬ 
tically  100%. 


HAND  PACK  FILLER 


Fills  accurately  and  continuously.  All 
products — tomatoes,  cut  beans,  asparagus, 
kraut,  peas,  beets,  peaches,  cherries,  ber¬ 
ries,  pickles,  macaroni,  etc.,  in  cans  or 
glass  jars.  Can  be  fitted  with  automatic 
hopper  and  briner. 


18-VALVE  JUICE  FILLER 

Takes  cans  of  all  heights  and  up  to  No.  3 
diameter.  Operates  at  high  speed.  Fills 
200  or  more  cans  per  minute.  No  drip.  No 
leak.  Other  sizes  available  with  6,  10,  12 
or  24  valves. 


SUPER  JUICE 
EXTRACTOR 


Lewis  Quality  Grader  &  Washer 

Separates  fancy  peas  from  mature.  Handles 
up  to  300  cons  peas  per  minute  by  gravity 
principle.  Assures  highest  quality.  Brings 
biggest  returns  from  pack.  Has  built-in  au¬ 
tomatic  brine  density  control.  The  Lewis  is 
tops  03  a  washer,  too. 


FREE  CATALOG 


Produces  20  to  40  gals,  of  non- 
aerated,  high  quality  juice  per 
minute  from  tomatoes  or  other 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Gives 
light,  thin  or  heavy  juice  as 
desired. 


Our  224-page  catolog  cfives 
illustrations  and  descriptions 
of  all  equipment  needed  in 
the  modern  food  industry. 
Send  for  your  copy. 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(Sprague-Sells  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Please  send  D-500-T 

□  Full  details  of _ 

□  Your  complete  General  Catalog. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  Aii  Food  Products 


i  Name. 


;SPRAGUE- SELLS  DIVISION),  HOOPESTON,  ILL 


Address. 
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By  holding  to  its  principles  of  quality  and  service, 
while  aggressively  devoting  itself  to  progress  .  .  . 
Continental  has  this  year  made  many  new  friends  in 
the  industry. 

More  canners  every  year  are  finding  that  the  high 
quality  of  Continental  Cans,  as  a  result  of  precision 
manufacture  and  careful  inspection,  contribute  greatly 
to  good  quality  packs  and  smooth  operation  of  their 


plants  with  minimum  production  expense. 

Equally  important  to  production  are  Continental’s 
efficient  closing  machines  and  watchful  service  men 
—  not  to  mention  conveniently  located  Conti¬ 
nental  plants  which  assure  delivery  of  shipments  on 
time. 

This  is  the  foundation  of  Continental’s  success  and 
your  guarantee  of  dependability. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  .  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  •  TORONTO  •  HAVANA 
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EDITORIALS 


Take  it  easy — This  issue  is  dated  Christmas 
Day,  December  25th,  and  isn’t  that  what  you  would 
most  like  to  do  on  that  day  “take  it  easy?”  Maybe 
if  we  could  interpret  your  innermost  thoughts  we 
might  hear  you  say  “give  us  a  rest.”  And  we  would 
not  blame  you.  Maybe  it  would  do  you  good,  and  we 
are  sure  it  would  us,  to  make  a  break  in  that  monoton¬ 
ous  song,  sung  in  one  key,  on  one  string,  week  in  and 
week  out — canned  foods.  And  especially  since  our 
sponsors,  as  the  radio  men  would  say,  or  at  least  many 
of  them  (and  we  mean  the  advertisers  who  ought  to  be 
appearing  now)  seem  disinclined  to  support  the  pro¬ 
grams.  But  that  is  the  irony  of  it ;  during  holidays  the 
readers  (or  in  the  case  of  the  radios,  the  listeners) 
want  their  programs  more  then  than  at  any  other  time. 

There  is  a  gentle  hint  in  that  which  farsighted  supply 
men  to  this  great  industry  ought  not  to  miss:  after 
two  years  of  inability,  on  the  part  of  canners,  to  buy  as 
they  would  like  to  have,  all  canners  are  now  considering 
such  purchases  for  the  season  of  ’40.  These  purchases 
will  cover  the  whole  range  of  this  almost  one  billion 
dollar  industry,  and  while  possibly  not  for  a  whole  raft 
of  new  plants,  or  additional  lines,  (though  there  will 
be  some  such,  too)  since  most  of  them  feel  that  they 
have  sufficient  production  capacity,  they  do  want  to 
replace  worn  out,  and  especially  obsolete  parts  of  the 
line,  so  that  they  can  be  sure  they  are  producing  their 
packs  on  a  minimum  cost  basis,  and  with  an  assured 
increase  in  the  quality.  The  canners  see  that  both  of 
these  factors  are  highly  important  this  year,  since 
costs  due  to  shorter  working  hours  and  the  various 
t.’Xes  upon  labor,  etc.,  will  leave  them  at  a  greater  dis¬ 
advantage  unless  they  install  the  improvements.  The 
C"  iners,  we  say,  see  this  very  clearly,  and  they  are 
siudying  right  now  ways  and  means  of  making  these 
a'^erations.  And  of  course,  there  are  always  the  great 
ni  ;,ss  of  supplies  of  every  kind  to  be  bought  every  year, 
a*  1  they  are  considering  the  best  buys  in  these  lines, 
j  0  canners  are  straining  their  ears  for  these  pro- 
g  -  ms,  right  now. 

ind  what  are  supply  men  doing — using  that  term  as 
cc  ering  all  who  sell  this  industry  ?  The  answer  is  they 
av mainly  sulking  in  their  tents.  They  may  have  had 


trouble  collecting  some  bills  on  such  sales  as  they  made 
one  or  two  years  ago.  They  know  why :  because  canned 
foods  were  selling  below  cost  of  production !  But  that 
has  happened  before  and  it  all  cleared  up;  and  it  is 
about  all  cleared  up  now.  Canned  foods  prices  are  im¬ 
proving,  and  will  continue  to  improve  despite  the 
price-cutters  who  would  like,  seemingly,  to  keep  the 
canners  in  the  dog  house.  Consumer  demand  for  can¬ 
ned  foods  is  immense,  and  the  supplies  have  worked 
down  into  very  comfortable  position,  with  promise  of 
general  clean-ups;  so  old  Supply  and  Demand  will 
force  this  result.  If  these  supply  men  but  read  The 
Canning  Trade  as  do  the  canners  from  Ocean  to 
Ocean,  and  from  and  including  Canada  to  the  Gulf — 
the  canners  who  produce  well  over  90  per  cent  of  the 
year’s  output  and  therefore  furnish  practically  all  the 
orders — we  say  if  the  supply  men  read  as  attentively 
as  those  canners  do  they  would  never  be  caught  sound 
asleep  as  they  are  today.  If  they  are  not  asleep,  are 
they  going  out  of  business?  Here  we  are  within  easy 
sight  of  the  Annual  Convention  at  Chicago,  with  one  of 
the  greatest  seasons  that  ever  confronted  them,  and 
they  have  not  shown  as  much  energy  up  to  now  as 
they  normally  did  in  years  gone  by  beginning  with  the 
first  State  Canners  Conventions  in  November. 

Having  grown  up  with  this  business  since  its  in¬ 
fancy,  when  it  was  our  job  to  tell  all  canners  about  the 
new  machines  as  they  came  out,  or  of  the  new  or  im¬ 
proved  supplies  (for  what’s  the  use  of  a  man  having 
a  good  thing  uhless  he  lets  the  possible  buyers  know 
about  it;  and  per  contra,  no  canner  wishes  to  worry 
along  with  out-of-date  methods  and  supplies,  if  his 
competitors  are  getting  better  ones)  we  may  be  too 
old  to  learn,  but  we  doubt  it.  Human  nature  remains 
very  much  the  same,  and  only  the  times  and  customs 
change.  No  canner  can  allow  his  competitor  to  be 
better  equipped  or  to  use  superior  supplies  than  he, 
and  they  are  not  going  to  remain  asleep — they  are 
going  to  buy.  If  you  have  what  they  want,  you’ve  got 
to  tell  them.  You  can’t  possibly  travel  the  whole  indus¬ 
try  over,  regardless  of  the  size  of  your  sales  force ;  and 
moreover  these  good  buyers  want  all  the  information 
obtainable  before  you  or  your  representatives  call  to 
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try  to  sell  them.  Most  sellers  would  be  well  pleased  if 
they  could  add  as  customers  ten  or  twelve  of  the  can- 
ners  who  regularly,  and  with  confidence,  read  every 
issue  of  this  journal;  their  orders  would  make  good 
business  and  profits  for  you;  yet  we  comb  the  entire 
industry,  acquainting  the  canners  with  the  best  that  is 
offered,  and,  after  assuring  them  of  the  value  and  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  offerings  it  is  “up  to”  the  advertiser  to 
sell  them.  Human  nature  has  not  changed  in  this ;  the 
service  works  both  ways,  of  value  to  both  buyer  and 
seller — except  when  the  sellers  are  sulking  in  their 
tents,  as  they  are  now.  What  must  the  intending  or 
possible  buyers  think? — for  they  are  not  all  busted,  or 
poor  pay,  if  any  now  are. 

During  depressions — and  the  canning  industry  has 
just  come  out  of  its — often  ways  and  means  are 
adopted  that  are  not  efficient,  and  in  the  long  run  are 
poor  economy.  There  is  false  economy  as  well  as  good 
economy,  and  trouble  often  drives  businessmen  to  that 
former  mistake,  under  the  belief  they  are  saving 
money.  You  often  hear  them  say  they  must  econo¬ 
mize.  Very  good,  if  the  economy  is  sane  and  sensible — 
but  be  sure  it  is.  During  the  golden  age  which  ended 
in  ’29,  it  used  to  be  said  that  they  had  to  hire  men  to 
insult  the  customers.  An  economy  that  keeps  cus¬ 
tomers  away  is  worse,  if  anything. 

The  new  “scientific”  manner  of  advertising,  since 
the  depression,  and  in  all  manner  of  journals  not  just 
this  one,  seems  to  call  for  “spot”  advertising,  by  which 
is  meant :  pick  the  exact  moment  when  buying  will  be 
heaviest,  then  advertise  with  a  full  page  display — once. 
Thereafter  drop  out,  or  cut  down  the  advertisement  to 
a  mere  card.  If  you  could  roll  up  all  possible  buyers 
into  one  big  lump  then  “spot”  advertising  might  work, 
and  save  the  advertiser  money,  especially  where  the 
advertising  rates  are  steep — if  you  happened  to  hit  that 
exact  moment.  They  are  trying  that  in  this  industry, 
even  where  the  rates  are  ridiculously  low,  and  it  is 
crass  nonsense,  a  pure  waste  of  money.  We  tell  them 
so,  but  science  is  in  the  saddle.  With  the  exception  of 
the  actual  operating  weeks,  canners  buy  all  during  the 
year.  There  are  better  buying  periods  than  others 
but  there  is  no  such  thing  as  any  particular  time  or 
date,  and  experienced  advertisers  in  this  industry 
know  it.  We  unhesitatingly  say  that  only  continuous, 
informative,  large  space  advertising  pays  in  relation 
to  the  canning  industry.  Some  firms  are  wrecking 
their  former  splendid  business  on  this  new  policy,  and 
if  they  stop  to  consider,  and  particularly  if  they  will 
go  back  over  their  records,  they  will  find  what  we  say 
to  be  true.  Just  one  big  order  lost,  during  the  week 
or  weeks  in  which  the  advertisement  does  not  appear, 
would  pay  the  entire  cost  of  a  full  year’s  advertising. 
And  that  has  happened  more  often  than  many  might 
think.  Gauge  the  matter  in  that  light,  keeping  in  mind 
the  small  expense  (in  this  medium)  to  cover  the  entire 
canning  industry  from  now  until  the  ’40  season  is  in 
active  operation,  and  you  will  agree  with  us.  Ask  your 
agents — if  they  are  handling  your  advertising! 

If  we  have  not  talked  canned  foods,  in  deference  to 
the  Holiday,  we  have  at  least  talked  to  “the  good  of 
the  order.”  Again — A  very  Merry  Christmas  1 


MICHIGAN  CANNERS  HOLD  INTERESTING 
MEETING;  G.  B.  ROLLINS  ELECTED 
PRESIDENT 

wo  definite  ways  to  equalize  canned  cherry  production  and 
consumer  demand  were  suggested  by  Carlos  Campbell,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Division  of  Statistics  of  the  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  before  the  Michigan  Canners  Association’s  Meeting,  held  at 
the  Pantlind  Hotel,  Grand  Rapids,  on  Wednesday,  December  13th. 
Either  consumer  demands  for  cherries  must  be  expanded  to 
absorb  the  progressive  increase  in  production,  Mr.  Campbell 
advised,  or  production  must  be  decreased  by  cutting  out  the 
surplus  producing  trees.  Charts  and  statistics  were  presented 
to  show  the  trends  in  production  of  red  pitted  cherries  and  the 
relationship  between  the  canners  selling  price  and  prices  paid 
to  the  grower.  Mr.  Campbell  pointed  out  the  cherry  canners 
have  returned  a  larger  percentage  of  their  selling  price  to  the 
growers  than  has  been  the  case  with  other  fruits.  He  also 
stressed  the  importance  of  the  cherry  canner  as  a  marketing 
outlet  for  the  product  of  the  cherry  orchards. 

“The  Marketing  Muddle”  was  presented  by  Mr.  Ira  E.  Merrill, 
President  of  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association,  who  asked 
for  a  greater  degree  of  understanding  and  cooperation  between 
the  canners  and  their  brokers. 

At  noon  luncheon,  Mr.  John  E.  Bergelin  of  Big  Rapids,  gave 
a  very  interesting  talk  on  salesmanship,  a  theme  which  has  been 
foremost  at  all  of  the  other  meetings  of  canners  held  this  fall. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  luncheon  those  in  attendance  rose  and 
bowed  in  silent  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Frank  H.  Raymond, 
former  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Association,  who  passed 
away  recently. 

In  the  afternoon  discussion  regarding  the  proposed  definitions 
and  standards  for  canned  cherries  under  the  new  Food  Law  was 
led  by  President  Chester  Ray  of  New  Era,  and  Karl  Reynolds 
of  Sturgeon  Bay,  Wisconsin.  Objection  was  raised  to  the  use  of 
the  word  “sour”  on  the  labels,  feeling  that  such  a  word  would 
cause  consumer  prejudice  of  red  pitted  cherries.  Further 
objection  was  raised  against  the  proposed  labeling  regulation 
which  would  require  canners  to  distinguish  between  the  use  of 
beet  or  cane  sugar  as  a  sweetening  agent,  with  explanation  that 
chemists  have  been  unable  to  distinguish  beet  sugar  syrup  from 
cane  syrup. 

Then  followed  the  report  by  Lester  James  of  the  Fremont 
Canning  Company,  Chairman  of  the  Unemployed  Insurance 
Committee,  who  told  of  the  activities  of  the  Committee  and  the 
present  status  of  the  regulations  covering  seasonal  employment. 

Mark  E.  Buckman,  Sodus,  New  Yoi’k,  Chairman  of  the 
National  Canned  Cherry  Week  Committee,  outlined  plans  for 
the  Nation-wide  effort  to  be  held  during  the  week  beginning 
Febi’uary  15th,  terminating  on  Washington’s  birthday.  Figures 
from  the  National  Canners  Association’s  Statistical  Bureau  were 
read  to  show  that  the  industry  approaches  Cherry  Week  with 
lighter  stocks  than  a  year  ago. 

Dr.  H.  L.  Seaton  of  Michigan  State  College,  outlined  plans 
for  the  Canners  and  Fieldmens  School,  which  is  to  be  held  at 
Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing,  January  12th  to  the  14th. 

Officers  elected  are  G.  B.  Rollins,  Manager  of  the  Hart  Plant 
of  W.  R.  Roach  &  Company,  President;  Robert  Payne,  Eau 
Claire,  Vice-President  and  Don  S.  Morgan,  Traverse  City. 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

JANUARY  3-5,  1940 — Northwest  Canners  Association,  annual 
meeting,  Washington  Hotel,  Seattle,  Washington. 

JANUARY  20-27,  1940 — National  Canners  Association,  annual 
convention,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JANUARY  20-27,  1940 — Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JANUARY  20-27,  1940 — National  Food  Brokers  Association, 
annual  convention.  Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
FEBRUARY  8-9,  1940 — Ozark  Canners  Association,  annual 
meeting.  Hotel  Connor,  Joplin,  Missouri. 

FEBRUARY  12-13,  1940 — Tennessee-Kentucky  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Annual  Meeting,  Andrew  Johnson  Hotel,  Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 
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Consumers 


Demand  Ohio  Canners  Theme 


UNDER  the  guidance  of  their  President,  J.  I.  Smith,  Jr., 
who  was  unanimously  selected  to  succeed  himself  in  that 
office,  the  Ohio  canners  used  the  greater  part  of  their  two-day 
convention  for  consideration  of  the  consumers  demands  on  the 
canning  industry.  Mrs.  Consumer,  our  customer,  has  demon¬ 
strated  over  and  over  again  that  she  wants  fewer  can  sizes  and 
more  accurate  grading  and  price  relation  and  unless  the  industry 
meets  these  requirements  voluntarily,  it  will  be  forced  through 
legislation  to  do  so,  said  Mr.  Smith.  Attendance  was  the 
largest  on  record.  The  meeting  was  begun  with  a  luncheon 
which  was  followed  by  an  address  of  welcome  by  Mayor  James 
Garfield  Stewart.  The  Mayor’s  address  was  marked  by  the 
absence  of  politics  and  left  all  with  the  feeling  that  they  were 
glad  to  be  there. 

Mr.  Walter  Graefe,  President  of  National  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  brought  greetings  from  that  Association  and  reminded  the 
group  that  huge  profits  had  not  come  at  the  beginning  of  the 
World  War  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  our  war  profits  would 
come  only  through  increased  employment  in  this  country.  Every¬ 
thing  is  right  for  business,  he  said,  but  don’t  swing  too  far. 
Over-production  this  year  will  put  us  back  in  the  same  position 
we  were  the  past  few  years. 

Professor  R.  R.  Sharrock,  Instructor  in  Marketing  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati,  had  as  his  topic,  “Marketing  aspects 
of  the  canning  industry.”  The  industry  as  a  whole,  he  said, 
is  production  minded  rather  than  marketing,  most  packs  being 
based  on  production  capacity  rather  than  demand  or  market 
possibility.  The  area  within  a  300-mile  radius  of  Cincinnati 
is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  but  this  business  is  slipping 
away.  Advertising  and  improvement  in  the  mechanics  of  trans¬ 
portation  is  bringing  other  sections  in  direct  competition  with 
you,  averred  the  Professor. 

The  Professor  quoted  the  following  interesting  data  taken 
from  a  survey  made  among  Cincinnati  housewives: 


1.  Where  do  you  buy  and  why?  , 

(a)  Convenient  location  .  25% 

(b)  Best  quality  .  17.5% 

(c)  Lowest  prices  .  12.7% 

(d)  Best  values  .  12.7% 

(e)  Most  complete  stock  . 7.6% 

(f)  Delivery  service  .  6.3% 

2.  Where  do  you  make  most  frequent  purchases? 

Chain  store  .  81.4% 

Independents  .  19.6% 


Professor  Sharrock  pointed  out  here  that  since  the  chains  are 
tl'io  canners  best  customer,  it  is  foolish  to  fight  and  antagonize 
tlimn. 

Answers  to  the  following  questions  indicate  clearly  that  it  is 
nt-cessary  to  have  the  good  will  of  the  retailer. 

I.  Does  your  Grocer  suggest  substitutions? 

25.8%  Yes  74.2%  No 

-  Do  you  accept?  56.4%  Yes  43.6%  No 

Does  he  suggest  additional  items? 

67.2%  Yes  32.8%,  No 

1  Do  you  accept  suggestions? 

75.9%  Yes  24.1%  No 


survey  of  brands  found  on  these  consumers’  shelves  indicate 
t"  futility  of  private  brands  and  the  advantages  of  advertising. 


Canned  Milk 

W.lson  .  64.2% 

C;  iiation  .  14.2% 

ties  .  4.1% 

G'  ntry  Club  (Kroger)..  3.6% 
N'c  other  as  high  as .  2% 


Catsup 


Heinz  .  27.1% 

Country  Club  .  9.9% 

Honey  Grove  .  9.5% 

Ritters  .  7.2% 

Dot  Fancy  .  6.2% 

No  other  over .  4% 


Tomato  Juice  Tomato  Soup 


Campbells  . 

,  25.2% 

Campbells  . 

.  76% 

Country  Club  (Kroger).. 

20.4% 

Heinz  . 

.  8.5% 

Stokely  . 

,  9.8% 

Kroger  . 

.  4.5% 

Honey  Grove  . 

,  8.2% 

No  other  over . 

.  2% 

Heinz  . 

.  4.1% 

No  other  over . 

.  4% 

Cheese 


Kraft  .  70% 

No  other  . 10% 


Mr.  Carlton  F.  Sturdy,  of  the  American  Can  Company,  spoke 
on  consumer  education  through  modern  merchandising  of  canned 
foods.  “One  of  the  most  encouraging  trends  in  the  business 
world  today,”  he  said,  is  the  great  wave  of  interest,  upon  the 
part  of  the  consuming  public,  to  better  understand  the  manifold 
values  of  the  new  products,  luxuries  and  conveniences  that 
science  and  industry  have  developed. 

“The  splendid  enthusiasm  to  learn  what  and  how  to  buy 
comes  as  a  great  boon  to  the  manufacturer  and  producer  of 
merchandise  in  this  country,  yet  it  can  lead  to  considerable  loss 
of  business,  he  warned,  if  its  momentum  and  penetration  are 
not  properly  appreciated  and  met  in  a  cooperative  spirit.” 

Mr.  Sturdy  pointed  out  that  the  American  Can  Company  is 
highly  appreciative  of  this  movement  and  cited  the  many, 
many  services  of  this  great  company  both  to  the  consumer  and 
the  canner.  The  balance  of  his  talk  was  reproduced  in  the 
December  18th  issue  of  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 

THE  CONSUMERS’  VIEWPOINT 

Mrs.  Dennis  Jackson,  President  of  the  Consumers  Conference 
of  Greater  Cincinnati,  said  in  the  course  of  her  talk,  “The 
Consumer’s  Viewpoint  on  Canned  Foods.” 

“The  educated  consumer  buys  on  a  quality  basis  and  not  on 
a  price  basis.  She  does  not  want  an  article  at  the  very 
cheapest  price  but  at  a  price  that  will  insure  a  decent  wage  to 
the  laborer  and  a  fair  profit  to  the  retailer  and  producer.  I 
once  heard  the  Vice-President  of  Sears  Roebuck  Company  define 
a  consumer  as  a  befuddled  customer.  Is  it  any  wonder  when 
you  offer  us  around  four  hundred  different  brands  of  corn  and 
other  things  in  proportion? 

“I  have  here  an  exhibit  of  containers  of  tomato  juice  bought 
today  in  a  single  store  which  shows  thirteen  different  size  con¬ 
tainers,  eight  brands  and  eighteen  prices.  Another  store  offers 
me  ten  brands  in  eight  sizes  and  ten  prices.  Another  one, 
eleven  brands,  twelve  sizes,  and  fourteen  prices.  Who  wouldn’t 
become  befuddled  in  trying  to  choose  wisely? 

“There  are  four  well  known  consumer  financed  testing  organi¬ 
zations  giving  quality  and  price  ratings  on  merchandise. 
(Consumers  Union,  Consumers  Research,  Inter-Mountain  Con¬ 
sumers  Service,  Inc.,  and  Consumers  Institute  of  America.) 

“At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers,  October  26th,  business  got  a  set  of  facts  to  replace 
the  emotional  outbursts  that  have  clouded  the  consumer  move¬ 
ment.  It  was  a  report  of  a  survey  they  had  conducted  of  five 
thousand  consumers,  the  results  of  which  indicated,  as  reported 
in  Business  Week,  that  24%  of  the  nations  buyers  have  heard  of 
the  Consumer  Movement.  Consumer  courses  are  being  rapidly 
introduced  into  the  schools  so  by  another  year  this  percent  will 
be  greatly  increased.  Twelve  per  cent  are  well  informed  about 
it,  72%  believe  that  advertising  raises  the  cost  of  the  product, 
59%  believe  regulation  of  advertising  by  law  should  be  more 
severe.  This  sentiment  has  brought  about  the  extended  powers 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  59%  want  grade  labeling 
and  that  directly  applies  to  canned  foods. 

“Labeling  and  grading  is  always  one  of  the  first  things  to  be 
given  attention  by  consumer  groups  so  the  sentiment  for  grades 
will  rapidly  increase.  Twenty-one  per  cent  have  read  product 
reports  of  Consumers  Union  and  Consumers  Research.  Forty- 
five  per  cent  favor  adding  a  consumer  department  to  the  Federal 
Government.  Sixty-four  per  cent  think  distribution  costs  are 
too  high. 
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“I  have  been  told  that  you  people  do  not  believe  in  gi'ade 
labeling.  I  believe  that  you  are  expecting  me  to  sincerely  state 
the  facts  as  I  see  them  as  to  what  consumers  want  in  canned 
foods,  whether  it  is  what  you  want  to  hear  or  not.  So  I  am 
going  to  risk  my  friendship  with  you  by  talking  a  little  about 
grades. 

“Grading  means  not  regimentation  but  grouping  of  merchan¬ 
dise  into  types,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  more  easily  select  the 
type  suitable  to  one’s  needs.  The  consumer  will  not  always 
want  grade  A  corn  or  tomatoes,  but  if  she  does  when  she 
entertains  her  husband’s  boss  or  Susie’s  beau  she  wants  to  know 
she  is  getting  gi-ade  A  if  she  pays  the  price  for  it.  Last 
February  through  the  cooperation  of  chain  and  independent 
stores  the  Consumer  Conference  conducted  tests  according  to 
U.  S.  Government  specifications  on  nearly  one  hundred  different 
brands  of  five  vegetables,  five  fruits,  and  salmon.  The  canned 
food  was  examined  by  a  committee  of  food  experts  consisting 
of  the  canned  food  men  of  White  Villa  Corporation  and  Kroger 
Company,  the  buyer  for  the  General  Hospital,  the  supervisor 
of  the  Public  School  lunch  rooms,  the  manager  for  a  large 
public  lunch  room  and  a  housewife  who  was  a  former  home 
economics  teacher.  Cans  were  opened  and  labels  removed  in 
advance.  Quality  ratings,  brand  names,  and  prices  were  later 
given  to  the  public  along  with  a  display  of  each  product.  This 
day  was  proclaimed  canned  food  day  by  the  Mayor.  These 
tests  proved  that  price  was  no  indication  of  quality.  Asparagus, 

1  lb.  can,  scoring  85  points  in  quality  sold  for  18  cents;  while 
the  same  size  rating  81  points  in  quality  sold  for  29  cents. 
Four  points  lower  in  grade  and  11  cents  higher  in  price. 
Corn  rating  85  points  in  quality  sold  for  10  cents,  another  brand 
with  79  points  in  quality  sold  for  14  cents,  6  points  lower  in 
quality  and  4  cents  higher  in  price.  Two  brands  of  peas  sold 
for  10  cents,  one  rated  90  points  in  quality,  the  other  76  points, 
a  difference  of  14  points  at  the  same  price.  A  can  marked 
grade  C  sold  at  7  cents,  quality  82  points,  rated  the  best  buy 
for  the  money  in  peas.  C  grade  is  really  60  to  74  points. 

A  grade  label  would  cause  us  to  use  more  canned  food. 
(Italics  ours.  Editor.)  “When  we  want  to  be  very  sure  of 
the  quality  of  the  food  for  a  special  occasion  we  often  turn  to 
the  fresh  fruit  and  vegetable  counter,  when  we  would  save 
ourselves  money  by  buying  canned  food  if  we  were  sure  of  the 
quality  which  we  cannot  see.  A  rapidly  growing  competitor  of 
canned  foods  is  the  frosted  foods,  which  have  their  appeal  to 
many  of  us.  For  the  past  twelve  years  sanitary  inspectors  have 
been  drawing  samples  of  canned  foods  in  Canada,  and  if  quality 
is  not  as  labeled  a  ‘held  tag’  is  placed  on  the  lot.  I  had  a 
letter  yesterday  from  a  housewife  in  Canada  who  happens  to 
be  my  cousin  and  she  said:  ‘Here  I  know  exactly  what  is  in  a 
can  from  the  label,  but  when  I  lived  in  the  States  I  didn’t,’ 
e.g.  Canadian  labels — peas  1-2-3-4  as  to  size. 

“Standards  for  grades  of  32  kinds  of  canned  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  are  now  available  here.  Samples  representing  240  million 
cans  of  canned  foods  were  graded  year  before  last  and  are  an 
increase  of  25%  last  year,  at  an  average  cost  of  .000125  of  a 
cent  per  can  and  at  a  lower  cost  if  as  many  as  50  samples  are 
graded  per  year.  These  were  graded  mostly  for  the  wholesale 
trade.  A.  &  P.  Company  used  over  one-half  billion  grade  labels 
on  canned  foods  between  1935-38.  They  sell  moi'e  C  grade  than 
any  other  which  shows  that  the  public  does  not  shy  away  from 
C  grades. 

“I  do  not  think  a  grade  label  would  tell  the  whole  story.  We 
like  to  know,  also,  the  number  of  servings  in  a  can,  its  size, 
density  of  syrup  in  fruit,  number  of  pieces  as  in  pears,  variety 
of  product  as  early  June  peas.  We  want  to  know  the  product 
is  put  up  under  sanitary  conditions,  that  it  is  clean.  We  do 
not  want  to  find  too  much  liquor  on  our  peas  and  tomatoes  and 
cherries.  We  do  not  want  stai'ch  added  to  cream  style  corn,  to 
find  any  pits  or  worms  in  our  cherries.  Which  we  seldom  do  and 
if  found  should  be  marked  substandard  according  to  law 
although  the  law’  allows  the  use  of  all  the  adjectives  in  the 
dictionary  for  those  above  sub-standard.  A  cloudy  liquor  on 
peas  may  indicate  to  us  that  they  are  too  mature  and  had  to 
be  cooked  longer  to  be  tender.  Some  of  us  will  want  the  food 
values  stated,  others  will  want  to  know  the  firm  that  packs  them. 

“In  preserves  and  jellies  I  think  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  accepts  the  housewife’s  recipe  of  practically  50%  sugar 
and  50%  fruit.  We  expect  that.  The  Federal  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  which  offers  a  good  deal  of  consumer  protection, 
finds  mould  in  preserves  and  catsup  as  the  worst  consumer 


offender.  Regulations  concerning  canned  tomatoes,  juice  and 
catsup  by  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration  go  into 
effect  January  1st,  1940.  It  would  take  an  extensive  survey 
taking  more  time  and  money  than  I  could  give  to  tell  just  what 
changes,  if  any,  consumers  would  like  in  the  quality  of  jellies, 
preserves,  catsup,  or  canned  foods,  etc.  We  like  attractive  labels 
and  we  want  information  on  them.  We  want  illustrations  to 
tell  the  truth  as  to  size  and  color.  We  like  recipes  on  labels 
which  may  lead  to  further  sales  if  the  recipe  is  pleasing.  Wo 
appreciate  the  service  you  perform  for  us.  You  allow  us  to 
work,  shop  or  play  bridge  later  in  the  day  and  still  feed  friend 
husband  on  schedule  time.  If  we  want  a  vacation  you  help  us 
with  cans  of  tempting  food  for  any  of  the  family  left  at  home. 
As  I  said  before  we  could  not  get  along  without  you,  neither 
could  you  survive  long  without  us.  We  have  accepted  what  you 
have  offered  us  with  thanks  and  we  appreciate  talking  over  our 
mutual  problems  with  you. 

“One  of  the  problems  you  can  help  us  with  is  the  great  con¬ 
fusion  of  can  sizes.  One  hundred  fifty-five  different  can  sizes  ai’e 
too  many.  It’s  confusing  to  us  and  waste  of  money  to  both  of 
us.  Reducing  the  number  of  dies  and  machinery  necessary  in 
making  can  sizes  would  be  an  economy  as  well  as  the  simplified 
inventories  it  would  make  possible  and  the  ^savings  in  labeling, 
packing  and  shipping.  Forty-four  can  sizes  I  understand  are 
proposed,  then  tomato  juice  would  come  in  ten  instead  of  forty- 
four  can  and  bottle  sizes,  or  almost  twenty  that  it  is  possible  to 
find  in  a  single  store.  Most  products  under  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  will  come  in  four  or  five  sizes. 

“I  understand  these  new  rules  for  can  conduct  have  already 
been  circulated  among  canners.  Consumers  have  also  received 
notice  of  these  rules.  When  they  are  approved  by  what  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  calls  adequate  representation  they 
will  be  promulgated  which  means  that  canners  have  a  set  of 
standards  to  use  if  they  wish  to.  They  will  not  be  compelled 
to  use  them  nor  be  violating  any  law  if  they  don’t  choose  to  do 
so.  Old  supplies  will  not  need  to  be  discarded,  but  two  dates, 
one  for  manufacture  of  new  cans  and  one  to  pi’ovide  for  orderly 
clearance  of  eliminated  sizes,  will  be  set.  The  issue  is  whether 
these  changes  will  come  about  through  laws  or  through  voluntary 
trade  action.  City  and  State  weights  and  measures  officials  urge 
laws,  the  industry  urges  the  voluntary  plan.  I  think  it  makes 
no  difference  to  consumers  which  plan  is  used  so  long  as  results 
are  accomplished.  Two  attempts  have  been  made  by  industry  in 
1934  when  twenty-seven  sizes  were  proposed,  in  1937  when 
twenty-one  sizes  were  proposed,  but  a  survey  shows  that  155 
sizes  are  still  used.  Since  legislation  has  been  proposed  the 
industry  is  working  with  renewed  energy  to  solve  the  problem. 

I  hope  each  of  you  will  help. 

“When  public  opinion  demands  a  change  if  it  is  not  brought 
about  in  a  voluntary  way,  legislation  usually  forces  the  change. 
The  best  politician  is  he  who  can  sense  public  opinion.  This  will 
apply  equally  well  in  business. 

“Just  multiply  this  tomato  juice  exhibit  by  baked  beans,  apple 
sauce,  sauer  kraut,  and  the  dozens  of  other  products  and  you 
have  a  good  measure  of  canned  confusion  which  shows  why  con¬ 
sumers  favor  standard  sizes  and  qualities.” 

Sp  *  * 

Mr.  Paul  Fishback,  Secretary  of  the  National  Food  Brokers 
Association,  presented  the  paper,  “The  Marketing  Muddle.”  This 
is  a  frank  discussion  of  “What’s  the  matter  with  you”  and 
“What’s  the  matter  with  me.”  It  has  been  published  in  pamphlet 
form  by  the  Brokers  Association,  709  E.  Maple  Road,  India¬ 
napolis,  Indiana. 

QUALITY  AND  PRICE  RELATION 

A  study  of  quality  and  retail  prices  of  Ohio  packed  corn  and 
tomatoes  was  then  presented  by  Charles  W.  Hauck,  Department 
of  Rural  Economics,  Ohio  Agricultui'al  Experiment  Stati'  ii. 
This  study  was  made  at  the  suggestion  and  with  the  financial 
support  and  full  cooperation  of  the  Ohio  Canners  Association 

“During  the  early  part  of  November,  1939,  almost  200  stoins 
were  visited  in  Cincinnati,  Cleveland  and  Columbus.  The.se 
stores  were  selected  at  random.  They  were  located  in  various 
parts  of  these  cities,  some  in  good  neighborhood  shopping  dis¬ 
tricts,  some  in  poor  neighborhoods,  a  few  in  downtown  busin  s 
districts,  and  a  few  in  suburban  areas.  Some  were  corporate 
chain  stores,  some  voluntary  chains,  and  some  independents. 

“Sixty-five  No.  2  cans  of  each  commodity  were  bought,  repre¬ 
senting  43  brands  of  corn  packed  by  23  packers,  and  35  brands 
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of  tomatoes  packed  by  25  packers.  Of  these  brands  of  corn,  26 
were  represented  among  the  samples  by  1  can  each,  13  by  2  each, 

3  by  3  each,  and  1  by  4.  Of  these  brands  of  tomatoes,  20  were 
represented  by  1  can  each,  8  by  2  each,  4  by  3  each,  1  by  4, 

1  by  5,  and  1  by  7. 

“ORIGIN  OF  THE  SAMPLES— Of  the  65  sample  cans  of 
corn,  26  representing  13  packers  were  purchased  in  Cleveland; 
20,  representing  11  packers,  in  Cincinnati;  and  19,  representing 
9  packers,  in  Columbus.  Of  the  64  sample  cans  of  tomatoes,  18, 
representing  7  packers  were  purchased  in  Cleveland;  29,  repre¬ 
senting  12  packers,  in  Cincinnati;  and  17,  representing  10 
packers,  in  Columbus. 

“Purchases  of  corn  were  made  in  22  independent  stores 
(including  voluntary  chains)  and  in  13  corporate  chain  stores. 
Tomatoes  were  purchased  in  26  independent  stores  and  in  19 
chain  stores. 

“In  the  corporate  chain  stores  corn  prices  averaged  6V2  cents 
a  can,  while  in  the  independent  stores  (including  voluntary 
chains)  prices  averaged  almost  10  cents,  or  50  per  cent  more 
than  in  the  chains.  Tomato  prices  in  the  chain  stores  averaged 
6 *.3  cents  as  compared  with  9%  cents  in  the  independents.  Here 
again  the  independents  charged  about  50  per  cent  more  than 
the  chains. 

“No  real  difference  in  quality  may  be  observed  when  the  chain 
store  samples  are  compared  with  those  bought  in  independent 
stores.  The  average  quality  of  the  chain  store  samples  of  corn 
was  76.1  and  of  the  independent  store  samples  74.9.  The  aver¬ 
age  quality  of  the  tomatoes  bought  in  these  two  groups  of 
stores  was  practically  identical — 76.3  in  the  chain  stores,  and 
76.4  in  the  independents. 

“SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS: 

(1)  “In  both  commodities  studied  the  quality  varied  widely. 
Quality  scores  of  the  corn  samples  ranged  from  61  to  95,  and 
of  the  tomato  samples  from  43  to  93. 

(2)  “Prices  likewise  varied  widely,  from  5.5  to  15  cents  in 
the  corn  samples,  and  from  5.5  to  14  cents  in  the  tomato  samples. 

(3)  “Prices  showed  only  a  very  slight  tendency  to  vary  with 
quality,  and  therefore,  were  almost  wholly  unreliable  as  guides 
to  quality. 

“This  lack  of  association  is  partly  traceable  to  ‘sticky  prices,’ 
or  the  retailers’  tendency  to  quote  goods  at  certain  habitual 
prices.  At  identical  prices  quality  varied  widely;  for  example, 
at  6.25  cents  per  can  the  quality  scores  of  the  corn  samples 
varied  from  67  to  92,  and  at  10  cents  from  64  to  92.  It  is 
evident  that  a  number  of  factors  other  than  quality  exercise 
more  or  less  influence  jointly  in  determining  the  retail  price. 
In  addition  to  this  habitual  pricing  practice,  perhaps  the  more 
obvious  of  these  factors  are  brand  preferences,  type  of  store, 
and  character  of  the  neighborhood  or  patronage.  No  attempt 
was  made  here  to  measure  or  even  to  record  these  factors, 
though  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  as  buying  guides  brand 
names  in  many  instances  failed  about  as  badly  as  prices. 

“The  significance  of  these  results  to  the  consumer  doubtless 
is  apparent.  A  closer  relationship  between  prices  and  quality 
would  enable  the  consumer  to  select  merchandise  more  intelli¬ 
gently  and  more  economically. 

“Consumers  are  notoriously  uninformed  and  unskilled  in 
recognizing  any  but  extreme  distinctions  in  quality  even  of  un¬ 
packaged,  unprocessed  fruits  and  vegetables  before  purchase, 
though  the  goods  be  displayed  in  bulk  and  readily  available  for 
t  "animation.  When  the  goods  are  enclosed  in  cans  that  are 
Sealed,  rigid  and  opaque,  her  uncertainty  about  the  utility  of 
the  contents  is  even  further  increased.  As  a  consequence  she 
ii' s  come  to  rely  upon  the  price  as  a  buying  guide. 

“But  we  have  seen  that  price  alone  merits  no  confidence  as  a 
ha.^is  for  predicting  quality.  We  have  observed  also  that  brand 
rimes  frequently  cannot  be  depended  upon — that  a  given  brand 
s'^'metimes  varies  both  in  quality  and  in  price.  Moreover,  per- 
;<'aal  familiarity  with  the  actual  quality  of  all  competing  goods 
...  out  of  the  question  for  the  average  consumer.  Even  granting 
complete  freedom  from  inaccuracies  and  misrepresentations  in 
vendors’  claims  and  on  labels,  the  multiplicity  of  brands  offered 
‘c  en  in  a  limited  market  precludes  familiarity  with  all  by  any 
o’le  individual. 

“Therefore,  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  some  other  more 
dependable  means  must  be  adopted  to  indicate  quality  to  the 
imyer  if  she  is  to  buy  intelligently  and  avoid  wasteful  and 
uneconomic  expenditures,  and  if  a  closer  relationship  between 


quality  and  price  is  to  be  fostered.  A  reliable  statement  of 
quality  and  other  pertinent  factors  on  every  label  would  satisfy 
these  requirements. 

Fully  informative  labeling,  now  being  urged  with  increasing 
vigor  by  organized  consumer  groups  and  also  by  many  producers 
and  distributors,  holds  promise  of  real  benefits  to  sellers  as  well 
as  to  buyers.  Though  consumers  would  profit  immediately  by 
being  enabled  to  select  their  purchases  with  fuller  knowledge 
of  what  they  are  buying,  producers  and  processors  and  distribu¬ 
tors  likewise  would  gain  in  the  long  run.  Transactions  would 
be  more  equitable.  Business  relationships  would  be  improved. 
Efficiency  would  be  encouraged  through  payment  of  premiums 
in  the  form  of  higher  prices  for  high  quality  and  imposition  of 
penalties  in  the  form  of  lower  prices  for  low  quality.  Dis¬ 
couragements  and  losses  and  litigation  caused  by  unfair  com¬ 
petition  would  be  reduced.  All  transactions  in  a  given  lot  of 
merchandise  could  be  conducted  in  the  same  language,  and  all 
parties  concerned  could  be  equally  well  informed  about  the 
value  of  the  goods. 

“In  short,  it  is  recommended  that  measures  be  initiated  which 
would  encourage  vendors  to  sell  at  prices  corresponding  to  the 
quality  of  the  merchandise.  It  is  believed  that  this  would  be 
accomplished  effectively  and  more  or  less  automatically  by  com¬ 
plete  adoption  of  truly  informative  labeling.” 

*  *  ♦ 

It  is  regrettable  that  we  are  not  able  to  publish  these  papers 
in  full  for  the  entire  program  was  both  interesting  and  informa¬ 
tive  and  a  tribute  to  a  hard  working  Secretary,  Mr.  Roy  Irons. 
The  meeting  adjourned  at  this  point  to  allow  time  to  prepare 
for  an  enjoyable  evening  as  guests  of  the  supply  men. 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  13th 
Wednesday  morning’s  session  was  divided  into  two  groups — 
Corn  and  Tomatoes.  At  the  tomato  meeting,  Mr.  Frank  M. 
Taylor,  Federal  Grader  under  Mr.  M.  W.  Baker,  presented  a 
summary  of  the  cannery  tomato  inspection  in  Ohio. 

The  volume  of  tomatoes  for  canning  and  strained  tomato 
products,  inspected  by  the  Federal  Ohio  State  inspection  service, 
reached  its  all-time  peak  the  past  season.  The  tonnage  was 
slightly  less  than  double  the  next  closest  year,  1936,  and  about 
sixteen  times  more  than  the  first  year,  1930.  Our  total  this 
year  was  144,906.1  tons.  The  tonnage  spread  from  270.7  tons 
for  the  station  receiving  the  least  to  25,835.9  tons  for  the  station 
receiving  the  most.  The  average  per  station  was  4,025.1  tons. 
Five  stations  this  year  had  a  total  tonnage  almost  equal  to  that 
for  all  the  stations  last  year.  That  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  three  large  stations,  which  alone  bought  more  than 
51,000  tons,  were  added  for  the  first  time  this  year. 

Mr.  Maurice  Siegel,  of  the  firm  of  Strasburger  and  Siegel, 
Baltimore,  outlined  the  effects  of  adding  salt  and/or  calcium 
chloride  in  canning  tomatoes.  Mr.  Siegel  has  done  extensive 
research  along  these  lines  and  his  paper  will  be  published  in 
an  early  edition. 

President  J.  I.  Smith,  Jr.,  presided  at  the  coi'n  meeting  and, 
in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Wilbur  Carlson  of  the  Corn  Canners 
Service  Bureau,  reviewed  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  during 
1939.  The  value  of  this  service  has  been  proven,  said  Mr.  Smith, 
and  deserves  your  support  during  the  coming  year. 

There  followed  a  lengthy  discussion  of  consumer  demands  upon 
the  industry.  There  was  universal  agreement  that  the  industry 
must  take  steps  to  meet  these  demands.  The  debate  centered 
itself  upon  the  merits  of  grade  vs.  descriptive  labeling.  Mr. 
Howard  Orr  asserted  that  there  was  no  fundamental  difference 
between  the  consumers’  demands  and  the  industry’s  labeling 
goal  but  that  the  passage  of  the  new  Pure  Food  Law  and  re¬ 
sultant  lack  of  standards  had  delayed  the  industry’s  drive  for 
more  informative  labeling. 

At  the  closing  general  session,  the  1939  Officers  were  elected 
to  succeed  themselves. 

President  J.  I.  Smith,  Jr.,  Esmeralda  Canning  Co.,  Circleville. 
Vice-President  R.  C.  Sharp,  Sharp  Canning  Co.,  Celina. 
Secretary-Treasurer  Roy  Irons,  Clyde. 

DIRECTORS 

NEW— W.  W.  Wilder,  Clyde;  C.  E.  Bates,  Blanchester,  and 
H.  G.  Pressing,  Norwalk. 

CARRYOVERS — E.  C.  Thatcher,  De  Graffe;  Harry  Vander- 
horst,  St.  Marys;  C.  T.  Vandervort,  Wilmington,  and  F.  L, 
Dutton,  Columbus. 
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NEW  YORK  CANNERS  MEET 

F.  L.  SHANNON  NEW  PRESIDENT 


The  fall  conventions  this  yeai*  have  been  marked  by  a  feeling 
of  good  cheer  not  evident  the  past  six  or  seven  years. 
Canners,  machinery  and  supplymen  and  everyone  connected  with 
the  industry  is  firmly  convinced  that  a  good  year  of  profits  lies 
ahead.  The  New  York  Meeting  was  no  exception  and  National 
Canners  Association’s  President,  Walter  L.  Graefe,  sensing  this 
feeling  wamed  canners  that  a  large  acreage  in  1940  would  put 
the  industry  right  back  in  the  doldrums.  The  ideal  canner,  he 
said,  is  one  who  increases  his  pack  only  in  proportion  to  the 
increased  distribution  he  may  logically  expect.  The  war,  he 
asserts,  will  not  effect  a  rise  in  prices  in  this  country  and  we 
can  only  expect  prosperity  through  increased  employment  over 
here.  He  reminded  the  audience  of  the  increased  cost  of  packing 
1940  promises  and  cautioned  them  that  the  “area  of  production” 
clause  in  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law  would  be  somewhat  delayed 
next  Congress  because  of  the  coming  presidential  election. 

President  Van  Eenwyk  next  introduced  Mr.  Harry  C.  Faulkner, 
past  President  of  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association.  The 
brokers  have  oftentimes  been  accused  of  being  the  direct  cause 
of  the  “marketing  muddle”  so  prevalent  these  past  few  years. 
This  frank  discussion  of  the  problem  has  been  given  at  each  of 
the  State  meetings  this  fall  and  is  worthy  of  your  consideration. 
In  it  is  established  the  brokers  proper  place  in  the  distribution 
of  canned  foods. 

New  York’s  own  canner  State  Senator  Bill  Bewley  then  intro¬ 
duced  United  States  Senator  James  Mead  of  Buffalo.  The 
Senator  informed  the  audience  that  the  United  States  Senate 
was  well  aware  of  the  problems  of  the  canning  industry  and 
named  as  evidence  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Corporation 
and  Federal  Stamp  Plan,  which  were  designed  to  relieve  the 
surplus  of  agriculture  to  which  the  canning  industry  is  so  closely 
related.  He  complimented  the  industry  for  its  forwardness  and 
alertness  in  finding  new  and  diversified  products  and  promised 
support  of  its  activities  in  Congress. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Cameron,  Director  of  Research,  National  Canners 
Association,  presented  the  highlights  of  the  labeling  situation. 
There  are  four  classes  of  products  to  be  considered  under  the 
labeling  law,  he  said: 

1.  Exempted  products  such  as  unmixed,  immature  canned 
vegetables  with  or  without  added  sugar  or  salt  but  with 
no  other  added  substance.  These  products  are  exempted 
for  the  present,  from  the  requirements  that  their  labels 
bear  statements  of  their  ingredients. 

2.  Not  exempted — soups,  mixed  vegetables  and  fruits,  etc. 
These  labels  must  bear  statements  of  their  ingredients 
after  January  1st,  1940,  unless  old  labels  are  used  under 
the  Lea  Act. 

3.  Pi'oducts  for  which  standards  have  already  been  pro¬ 
mulgated.  These  are  tomatoes  and  tomato  products  and 
their  labels  must  conform  to  the  standards. 

4.  Products  for  which  hearings  have  been  held  but  for 
which  no  standards  have  been  as  yet  promulgated.  These 
are  peas,  corn,  milk,  peaches,  apricots,  pears  and 
cherries.  These  products  must  be  watched  very  closely 
as  it  will  be  necessary  to  conform  to  the  standards  when 
promulgated  within  such  time  as  the  Secretary  may 
direct. 

Dr.  Cameron  recommended  for  reference  the  sample  label 
suggested  by  the  National  Canners  Association  in  an  informa¬ 
tion  letter  last  spring  and  reproduced  in  the  1939  Almanac  of 
the  Canning  Industry.  This  paper  will  be  published  in  full  in 
our  issue  of  January  15th. 

The  New  York  canners  are  most  fortunate  in  having  one  of 
their  own  and  a  past  President  of  their  organization  in  the 
State  Senate.  And  if  you  don’t  think  Senator  Bill  Bewley  is 


looking  out  for  the  interests  of  the  canner  in  New  York,  you 
should  have  heard  his  ably  presented  talk  on  legislative  news, 
past,  present  and  future.  Senator  Bewley  has  sponsored  several 
bills  in  the  interest  of  the  industry.  The  Bewley  Food  Bill, 
patterned  after  the  Federal  Pure  Food  Law  was  defeated  by  a 
close  margin.  The  Bewley  Truck  Interference  Bill  was  designed 
to  protect  truck  drivers  and  their  employes  from  hijacking 
methods  of  a  small  group  of  organized  labor  that  meets  each 
truck  at  the  city  line  and  takes  complete  charge  of  it  until 
unloaded.  This  bill  was  passed  by  the  legislature  but  vetoed 
by  the  Governor  under  pressure  from  labor  unions.  It  was  not 
directed  at  union  labor,  however,  for  trucks  with  union  drivers 
were  subjected  to  the  same  treatment.  The  Senator  is  fully 
confident  that  the  bill  will  become  law  at  the  next  session. 

Senator  Bewley’s  talk  concluded  a  well-planned  and  interest¬ 
ing  afternoon.  By  that  time  wives  and  sweethearts  had  come 
pouring  into  the  hotel  and  the  dinner  dance  that  evening  lacked 
none  of  the  gaiety  and  color  expected  at  a  New  York  dinner 
dance. 

FRIDAY’S  SESSION 

President  Van  Eenwyk  introduced  Mr.  Albert  Kennedy 
Rowswell,  Humorist  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Mr.  Rowswell’s  phila- 
sophical  witticisms  kept  the  audience  on  edge  every  minute. 

Dr.  Neal  Carothers  who  has  been  selected  by  the  National 
Canners  Association  to  conduct  the  economic  research  planned 
by  the  industry  asked  the  cooperation  of  New  York  canners  and 
promised  them  absolute  secrecy  in  reporting  results.  There  is 
no  American  industry  with  so  many  complex  problems,  he  said, 
and  our  procedure  will  necessarily  then  be  slow,  careful  and 
thorough.  There  is  a  possibility  and  even  a  probability  of 
getting  beneficial  results,  he  remai’ked,  but  we  cannot  tell  at 
this  time  to  what  extent.  Much  depends  on  your  cooperation. 
The  purpose  of  the  survey,  he  said,  is  threefold:  1.  To  find  the 
causes  of  the  present  unwholesome  situation  of  the  canning 
industry.  2.  To  discover  what  can  be  done  about  it.  3.  To 
determine  how  this  can  be  accomplished.  The  program  was 
originally  a  three-year  plan,  but  this  is  too  long  and  results 
can  be  expected  much  sooner. 

M.  H.  Bidwell,  bacteriologist  of  the  State  Conservation  De¬ 
partment,  next  addressed  the  convention.  Mr.  Bidwell  spoke  of 
the  relationship  that  existed  between  his  department  and  the 
industry.  During  the  past  few  years,  due  to  the  more  stringent 
requirements  to  protect  streams  from  pollution,  this  relationship 
has  been  none  too  pleasant,  but  Mr.  Bidwell  assured  his  listeners 
that  it  is  the  aim  of  his  department  and  all  connected  to  ad¬ 
minister  these  requirements  in  the  most  equitable  manner.  An 
agreement  has  been  I'eached  between  the  canners  and  the  depart¬ 
ment  whereby  certain  definite  steps  are  to  be  taken  in  the  case 
of  an  offense  or  a  reported  offense.  Compliance  with  these 
rules  will  make  it  more  pleasant  for  all  concerned. 

Dr.  P.  J.  Parrott,  affable  director  of  the  Geneva  Experiment 
Station,  spoke  briefly  of  the  work  of  that  helpful  institution. 
There  are  at  the  station  a  group  of  competent  technical  experts 
who  know  canners’  problems  and  who  are  anxious  to  help  at  all 
times.  The  chemical  department  is  at  present  studying  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  fruits  for  juices. 

THE  ELECTION 

President — F.  L.  Shannon,  W.  N.  Clark  Co.,  Rochester. 
Vice-President — W.  E.  Halstead,  Halstead  Canning  Co., 
Cortland. 

Treasurer — Howard  T.  Cumming,  Curtice  Bros  Co.,  Rochester. 
Secretary — Lee  Taylor,  Rochester. 

NEW  DIRECTORS — Howard  T.  Cumming,  Curtice  Bros.  Co., 
Rochester;  B.  Olney,  Olney  and  Carpenter,  Inc.,  Wolcott,  and 
Tony  A.  Gugini,  Fredonia  Salsina  Co.,  Fredonia. 
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LABEL  REGULATIONS 

TITLE  21— FOOD  AND  DRUGS 
Chapter  I — Food  and  Drug  Administration 

PROMULGATION  OF  REGULATION  TEMPORARILY  POSTPONING  THE 

EFFECTIVE  DATE  OF  CERTAIN  OF  THE  LABELING  PROVISIONS  OF  THE 

FEDERAL  FOOD,  DRUG,  AND  COSMETIC  ACT. 

From  Federal  Register,  Tuesday,  December  5,  1939. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  Act  of  Congress  approved 
June  23,  1939  (Public — No.  151 — 76th  Congress),  the 
following  regulations  temporarily  postponing  the  effec¬ 
tive  date  of  certain  labeling  provisions,  of  the  Federal 
Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  hereby  promulgated. 

§  9.01  Effective  date  of  certain  labeling  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  tempor¬ 
arily  postponed  in  certain  cases,  (a)  The  effective 
date  of  the  provisions  of  sections  403  (e)  (1),  403  (g), 
(h),  (i),  (j),  and  (k),  502  (b),  (d),  (e),  (f),  (g),  and 
(h),  and  602  (b)  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos¬ 
metic  Act  is  hereby  postponed  to  July  1,  1940,  with 
respect  to  any  stock  of  lithographed  labeling  which 
was  manufactured  prior  to  February  1,  1939,  and  to 
any  stock  of  containers  bearing  labeling  which,  prior 
to  February  1,  1939,  was  lithographed,  etched, 
stamped,  pressed,  printed,  fused,  or  blown  on  or  in 
such  containers — 

(1)  If  such  stock  is  used  by  the  person  for  whom 
it  was  manufactured,  or  by  a  bona  fide  successor  to  the 
business ; 

(2)  If  the  quantity  of  such  stock  held  by  such  per¬ 
son  on  January  1,  1940,  exceeds  10  per  cent  of  the  total 
stock  of  such  labels  or  containers  used  during  the 
calendar  year  1939; 

(3)  If  such  person  keeps  until  July  1,  1941,  records 
showing  the  amount  of  such  stock  used  during  the 
calendar  year  1939  and  the  amount  on  hand  on  January 
1,  1940; 

(4)  If  such  person  makes  such  records  available  at 
all  reasonable  hours  until  July  1,  1941,  to  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  who 
requests  them ; 

(5)  If  non-compliance  with  the  sections  of  the  Act 
hereinbefore  specified  does  not  make  such  labeling  mis¬ 
leading  by  reason  of  its  failure  to  reveal  facts  material 
in  the  light  of  representations  made  or  suggested  by 
statement,  word,  design,  device,  or  any  combination 
tliereof  in  such  labeling,  or  material  with  respect  to 
consequences  which  may  result  from  the  use  of  the 
aiticle  to  which  such  labeling  relates  under  the  condi- 
tifms  of  use  prescribed  in  such  labeling  or  under  such 
conditions  of  use  as  are  customary  or  unusual;  and 

(6)  If  such  labeling  would  have  complied  with  the 
requirements  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  of 
Jnne  30,  1906,  as  amended. 

This  regulation  shall  take  effect  upon  filing  with  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  States  and  publication  of  same 
in  the  Federal  Register. 

[seal]  M.  L.  Wilson, 

Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

December  2,  1939. 

iF.  R.  Doc.  39 — 4488;  Filed,  December  4,  1939;  11.21  A.  M.] 


The  Compliments  of 
THE  Season  to  you. 

MAY  YOUR  HOLIDAY 
SEASON  BE  A  JOYOUS 
ONE. 


THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

“T^e  Original  Grader  House’’’* 

BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


A 

J.  F.  HARTLIEB  CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY  PRESIDENT  CONVENTION  PLANS  ARE  ROUNDING  NICELY  INTO  SHAPE 


J.  F.  HARTLIEB 


At  the  meetings  of  the 
board  of  directors  and 
executive  committee  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Con¬ 
tinental  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  held 
in  New  York  on  December 
13,  the  following  changes 
in  officers,  to  become  effec¬ 
tive  February  1,  1940, 
were  made: 

C.  C.  Conway  resigned 
as  chairman  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  but  con¬ 
tinues  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors. 

O.  C.  Huffman  resigned 
as  president  and  was 
elected  to  the  office  of 
chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  board  of 
directors. 

J.  F.  Hartlieb,  executive 
vice-president,  was  elected 
to  the  office  of  president. 

All  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  officers  will  continue 
as  directors  of  the  cc. 


In  commenting  on  his  resignation  as  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  Mr.  Huffman  stated  that  he  was  now  nearing  the  end  of 
thirty-five  very  active  years  in  the  can  manufacturing  industry, 
the  last  ten  as  president  of  Continental  Can  Company. 

“In  addition  to  my  desire  to  assume  less  active  duties  at  this 
time,  I  believe  in  the  advisability  of  rotating  offices  in  an 
organization,”  Mr.  Huffman  stated. 

“Results  shown  this  year  are  indicative  of  the  high  state 
of  efficiency  which  has  been  attained  by  the  organization.  My 
successor,  Mr.  J.  F.  Hartlieb,  in  his  capacity  as  executive  vice- 
president  has  taken  a  very  important  part  in  the  management, 
and  with  him  as  president,  the  company  can  look  forward  to 
the  future  with  confidence,”  Mr.  Huffman  said. 

The  announcement  of  the  changes  in  the  officers  also  included 
the  following  information  relative  to  the  newly  elected  president: 

J.  F.  Hartlieb  originally  came  with  Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc., 
as  assistant  to  the  president  in  March  1927.  Thereafter  he  was 
successively  elected  vice-president  in  February  1928,  director  in 
February  1929,  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  board 
of  directors  in  December  1934,  and  executive  vice-president  in 
August  1936. 


“DOWN  MEXICO  WAY” 


Preston  McKinney,  president  and  secretary  of  the  Canners 
League  of  California,  San  Francisco,  is  making  a  trip  to  Mexico 
over  the  holidays. 


REPRESENTATIVE  MAPES  DEAD 

Carl  C.  Mapes,  who  represented  the  fifth  Michigan  District  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  continuously  since  1912,  and  who 
had  always  been  actively  interested  in  food  and  drug  legislation 
and  also  co-author  of  the  McNary-Mapes  amendment  to  the 
Food  and  Drug  Act  enacted  in  1930  and  which  applied  to  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables,  died  on  December  12th  at  New  Orleans 
while  on  a  tour  of  the  South  with  a  party  of  Congressmen. 
Mr.  Mapes  had  a  large  acquaintance  among  canners  and  was 
held  in  high  esteem  by  them  for  the  work  he  had  accomplished 
in  food  legislation. 


According  to  word  received  from  Canning  Machinery  and 
Supplies  Association’s  President,  Sam  Gorsline,  111  firms,  in¬ 
cluding  several  new  ones,  are  planning  very  attractive  exhibits 
for  the  big  show,  which  will  feature  many  new  machines  and 
ideas  never  shown  before  and  which  will  require  considerably 
more  floor  space  than  was  occupied  last  year.  A  Directory  of 
Exhibitors  is  now  in  preparation  and  will  be  mailed  to  all 
canners  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the  year  in  order  that  they 
may  know  who  will  exhibit  and  plan  their  visits  while  at  the 
Convention. 

The  big  Dinner  Dance  is  to  be  held  on  Wednesday  night, 
January  24th,  in  the  Boulevard  Room  as  in  the  past,  and  already 
the  affair  is  half  sold  out.  Those  who  plan  to  attend  should 
make  their  reservations  promptly  with  Herbert  Bengston,  A.  W. 
Pinger  Company,  Plymouth  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

The  American  Can  Company  has  announced  that  their  regular 
theatre  party  will  be  held  in  the  Chicago  Theatre  on  Thursday 
evening  as  in  the  past. 

The  Old  Guard  Reception  and  Banquet  is  scheduled  for  6:30 
P.  M.  on  Sunday  evening,  January  21st.  H.  W.  Phelps  will 
preside  and  make  the  presentation  of  diamond,  ruby  and  gold 
pins  to  members  who  have  been  in  the  industry  for  30  years 
or  more. 

The  Young  Guard  Society  will  hold  its  annual  Business  Meet¬ 
ing  and  Banquet  at  6:00  P.  M.  on  Monday  evening,  January 
22nd.  Reservations  are  now  being  made  by  Secretary  Robert  W. 
Mairs,  P.  O.  Box  111,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  all  who  plan  to  attend  contact  “Bob”  at  the  earliest  possible 
time  to  assure  being  taken  care  of.  In  the  past  the  Young  Guard 
Banquet  has  been  attended  to  capacity.  Big  things  are  planned 
from  all  reports. 

An  interesting  feature  to  take  place  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies  Association  to  be  held  at 
9:00  A.  M.  will  be  the  piesentation  of  honorary  membership  to 
a  few  old  members  who  have  served  the  industry  wisely  and 
well  in  the  past  and  who  because  of  their  retirement  from  the 
industry  are  now  ineligible  to  regular  Association  membership. 

COLONEL  FLEMING  REVISES  WAGE-HOUR  PROCEDURE 

More  responsibility  has  been  transfered  to  the  field  staff, 
effective  as  of  December  18th,  under  a  revision  of  procedure  of 
the  Wage-Hour  division  made  by  LieuLCol.  Phillip  B.  Fleming, 
who  is  directing  the  activities  of  the  bureau,  as  a  result  of  a 
survey  of  the  experience  gained  through  the  first  year  of  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  In  declaring  the  revised 
procedure.  Colonel  Fleming  directed  that  in  every  case  involving 
falsification  of  records  or  other  flagrant  violation,  criminal 
prosecution  be  begun.  In  cases  of  payment  of  restitution,  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  employers  in  compliance  with  the  P’air  Laboi' 
Standards  Act  and  where  the  financial  resources  of  employers 
are  jeopardized,  they  are  to  be  permitted  to  pay  on  the  install¬ 
ment  plan.  Much  loss  of  time  through  correspondence  from 
field  offices  seeking  authorization  to  move  ahead  in  cases  will  be 
eliminated  through  this  new  revision  of  procedure.  The  Wage 
and  Hour  Division  now  has  666  employes  in  the  field,  of  whom 
390  are  inspectors.  The  maximum  number  during  any  time  of 
last  year  was  125.  This  increase  in  the  staff  will  play  an 
impoi'tant  part  in  the  expeditious  handling  of  complaints  and 
should  result  in  a  shortening  of  the  lapsed  time  between  the 
receipt  of  a  new  complaint  and  the  closing  of  a  new  case. 

ARABOL  VOTES  A  CHRISTMAS  BONUS 

The  Arabol  Manufacturing  Company,  prominent  adhesive 
manufacturers  of  New  York,  Chicago  and  San  Francisco,  have 
voted  a  Christmas  bonus  for  every  employee  who  has  been  with 
the  company  a  full  year  or  longer  of  a  full  week’s  salary.  A 
pro  rata  bonus  will  also  be  awarded  to  those  employees  with  the 
company  less  than  one  year. 
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BEAN  CANNERS  FORM  STEERING  COMMITTEE 

The  thought  and  effort  of  Mid- Atlantic  green  and 
wax  bean  packers  toward  the  formation  of  an 
industry-wide  organization  which  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  and  discussed  at  several  previous  sessions,  were 
brought  to  a  head  in  Baltimore  on  December  20th  by 
the  formation  of  a  Steering  Committee. 

The  Steering  Committee  consists  of  Dixon  Gibbs, 
Rentzel  Cleaveland,  William  Free  and  James  Shriver. 
The  session  was  attended  by  bean  packers  representing 
the  entire  Mid-Atlantic  section. 

The  formation  of  the  committee  took  place  after  the 
discussion  of  the  potential  value  which  a  nation-wide 
organization  could  bring  to  the  industry.  The  objective 
of  the  committee  is  to  bring  together  representation 
from  the  various  sections  of  the  country  where  green 
and  wax  beans  are  canned.  The  national  representative 
then  will  take  up  the  effort  of  forming  an  industry-wide 
organization  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  market 
information  and  carrying  on  educational  activities. 

The  results  obtained  by  the  pea  canners  and  by  the 
corn  canners  through  industry-wide  organization  were 
the  incentives  for  the  canners  in  making  their  decision 
to  attain  a  national  green  and  wax  bean  effort.  Origina¬ 
tors  of  the  program  pointed  out  that  orderly  marketing 
of  their  product  would  be  their  main  objective. 

NCA  MEMBERSHIP  LIST  DISTRIBUTED 

Members  of  the  National  Canners  Association,  Secretaries  of 
State  and  regional  canners  association,  the  members  of  the 
National  Food  Brokers  Association,  the  National- American 
Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  the  United  States  Wholesale 
Grocers  Association  and  the  National  Association  of  Food 
Chains,  have  received  a  new  copy  of  the  membership  list  of 
the  National  Canners  Association. 

ORSON  WELLS  CONTINUES  ON  CAMPBELL'S  SOUP  PROGRAM 

Orson  Wells  will  continue  to  direct  the  play-house  radio  pro¬ 
gram  of  Campbell  Soup  Company  to  be  heard  over  67  CBS 
and  14  Canadian  Stations,  from  8:00  to  8:55  P.  M.  Sundays. 

JOSLYN  ADDRESSES  FRUIT  MEN 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Preserve,  Maraschino  Cherry  and 
Glace  Fruit  Section  of  the  Canners  League  of  California  was 
held  at  Jack’s  Restaurant,  San  Francisco,  on  the  evening  of 
December  14th.  The  program  included  an  address  by  Prof. 
M.  A.  Joslyn  of  the  Division  of  Fruit  Products  of  the  University 
cl’  California  on  “The  Problem  of  Color  Retention  in  Preserved 
Fruit  Products,”  and  a  talk  by  S.  W.  Southwell  who  recently 
VC’  urned  from  abroad  and  who  told  of  war  conditions  in  England 
as  he  observed  them.  Guests  included  J.  L.  Harvey  and  H.  C. 
Moore  of  the  U.  S.  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  and  Milton 
1  Duffy  of  the  California  State  Board  of  Health. 

The  election  of  officers  which  brought  the  annual  meeting  to  a 
cl  .se  resulted  in  a  choice,  as  follows:  Chairman,  H.  L.  Kimball, 
a  Garden  Products  Company;  assistant  chairman,  Charles 
!v  Cooper,  California  Packing  Corporation,  and  secretary.  Miss 
S  Hia  Kempton. 

PUMPKIN  SALES  AWARD  TO  E.  F.  WINDT 

n  keeping  with  the  holiday  spirit,  interest  was  focused  on 
I  ■  ned  pumpkin  for  the  traditional  spicy,  brown  pie  in  Canco’s 
‘  play-letter  contest  for  November.  The  fact  that  canned 
'  npkin  cuts  the  pie-making  job  in  half  was  not  overlooked  by 
•  ''t  grocers  in  boosting  canned  pumpkin  sales. 

■  he  fii-st  prize  ($25)  was  awarded  to  Mr.  E.  F.  Windt  of  the 
^  .  idt’s  Grocery,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut.  Second  prize  ($10) 
■'  nt  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Kliebenstein  of  the  Campton  Grocery,  Mineral 
‘  -'it,  Wisconsin.  Ten  additional  five  dollar  prizes  were 
a.  aided. 


The  CRCO  American 
Pasteurizers  Are  So  Designed 


THAT  THERE  CAN  BE 
NO  SCORCHING 
NO  OVER-HEATING 
NO  BURNING-ON 


Both  of  these  CRCO  American  models  are  designed 
for  liquids  and  semi-liquids  where  a  definite  tem¬ 
perature  is  required.  The  simple  design  and  the 
operation,  plus  the  Thermostatic  Control  will  satis¬ 
factorily  answer  your  problems. 


Send  for  the  complete  details  of  these 
CRCO  American  Pasteurizers.  See  for 
yourself  why  their  efficency  is  not  to  be 
compared  to  the  batch  or  open  kettle  way 
of  heating.  Your  response  will  be  given 
immediate  attention. 


Bulletin  AP-1  Gives  All  Details 


Chlsfiolni'HifJei'Co. 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y.  CHICAGO,  ILL.  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

COLUMBUS,  WIS.  JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CO.,  OGDEN,  UTAH 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

166  W.  D.  CHISHOLM,  NIAGARA  PALLS,  CANADA 


MODERN  t 

DESIGNS 


to  meet  your  trade  requirements. 


Pi  edmont  labelCom  pany 
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That  Matter  of  Advertising 

By  *^BETTER  PROFITS** 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


A  FEW  more  weeks  after  the  holidays  and  we 
will  be  in  full  swing,  planning  our  year’s  pro¬ 
duction  and  our  year’s  merchandising  cam¬ 
paigns.  Enough  advice  to  sell  and  sell  and  sell,  instead 
of  spending  all  of  our  time  and  energy  in  production,  has 
been  given  during  the  past  few  months  so  that  many 
of  us  who  have  never  seriously  considered  merchan¬ 
dising  our  products  will  go  into  the  matter  at  length. 
Typical  of  the  reasoning  that  will  be  indulged  in  by 
some  is  that  of  a  broker  who  sometime  ago  approached 
a  principal  who  has  been  for  two  years  doing  a  good 
job  of  co-operative  advertising  for  a  canner  not  usually 
prone  to  spend  a  great  deal  for  such  purposes. 

The  schedule  so  far  has  called  for  a  monthly  ad  in 
the  one  published  by  the  co-operative  group.  The  sum 
paid  for  this  has  been  twenty  dollars  per  insertion  and 
sales  increases  over  the  twenty-four  months  period 
have  been  satisfactory.  In  fact,  they  have  been  larger 
than  the  average  increase  per  customer  over  the  same 
length  of  time  where  no  expenditures  have  been  made 
for  advertising.  Now  the  broker  proposes  to  persuade 
his  canner  principal  if  possible,  to  take  much  more 
space  in  the  ad  and  to  take  it  weekly.  He  reasons 
that  if  a  small  ad  once  a  month  on  a  product  or  two 
has  brought  satisfactory  results  that  one  much  larger, 
run  more  often,  would  do  a  lot  more  good.  Well,  I 
knew  a  man  several  years  ago  who  was  told  that  eat¬ 
ing  an  orange  each  morning  before  or  as  a  part  of  his 
breakfast  would  tone  up  his  system  and  work  wonders 
in  improving  his  physical  well  being.  He  tried  the 
plan  for  a  while,  seemed  to  feel  it  worked  and  at  once 
proceeded  to  eat  two  and  three  oranges  for  breakfast. 
His  stomach  stood  this  about  thirty  days,  then  rebelled. 
Today  he  does  not  like  oranges  in  any  form,  at  any 
time. 

I  am  afraid  that  our  friend  the  broker  is  getting 
off  on  the  wrong  foot  when  he  wishes  to  step  up 
materially  the  schedule  he  has  found  works  well  thus 
far.  He  may  go  far  with  this  increased  expenditure, 
come  a  cropper  and  end  up  by  thinking  all  advertising 
is  the  bunk!  Forgetting  even  that  for  a  while  a  rea¬ 
sonable  expenditure  over  an  extended  period  did  very 
well  indeed.  Far  too  many  of  our  friends  will  make 
this  same  mistake  if  they  rush  into  ill  advised  adver¬ 
tising  and  merchandising  campaigns. 

We  may  be  told  time  and  time  again  that  walking  is 
the  greatest  possible  form  of  exercise.  We  may  fail  to 
heed  this  advice  until  our  muscles  are  flabby  and  our 
respiratory  and  circulatory  organs  are  all  out  of  tone, 
then  some  morning  we  start  and  finish  a  five  mile  walk 
at  a  brisk  pace.  During  the  next  week  or  ten  days  we 
wonder  at  the  stiffness  in  our  joints  and  make  a  mental 


resolve  not  to  listen  again  to  anyone  who  advises 
exercise  in  any  form,  no  matter  how  gentle  it  may  be. 
The  trouble  here  is  that  we  waited  too  long  before  tak¬ 
ing  up  walking,  we  went  at  it  too  strenuously  and  we 
were  unwilling  to  suffer  a  little  at  first.  Advertising 
and  merchandising  for  many  of  us  will  come  at  first 
in  the  same  category. 

If  you  have  been  doing  voluntary  co-operative  adver¬ 
tising,  continue  it  by  all  means.  At  the  same  time, 
look  for  other  outlets  with  whom  you  may  work  in 
1940  along  the  same  lines  you  have  been  following  this 
year  now  ending.  In  various  ways  you  may  be  able  to 
improve  your  voluntary  support  of  your  brands,  you 
may  want  to  furnish  dealers  aids  of  one  sort  or  another 
in  addition  to  paying  for  advertising  space.  Work  out 
something  of  the  sort  by  all  means  instead  of  rushing 
to  suggest  you  pay  for  several  times  the  amount  of 
space  in  the  coming  year.  And  even  if  your  budget 
for  advertising  has  been  stepped  up,  refrain  from  sug¬ 
gesting  you  pay  for  an  ad  each  week.  It  is  true  butter, 
coffee,  meats  and  fruits  and  vegetables  are  advertised 
every  seven  days  by  co-operative  groups,  but  these 
items  are  staples,  meals  are  built  around  them,  all  well- 
arranged  ads  of  any  size  published  by  a  voluntary 
group  or  a  chain  carry  them,  but  canned  foods  are  not 
as  important  in  the  eyes  and  minds  of  the  average 
buyer  and  retail  distributors.  It  may  be  that  in  excep¬ 
tional  cases  your  distributors  sponsoring  an  advertis¬ 
ing  group  will  agree  to  two  ads  a  month  but  this  is  as 
far  as  you  ought  to  go  with  safety.  Let  your  ads 
appear  too  often  and  soon  you  will  find  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  your  merchandising  attempts  will  decrease, 
simply  because  your  consumer  readers  of  the  ads  will 
see  your  products  advertised  so  often  their  offering  no 
longer  is  a  novelty,  it’s  only  something  to  be  passed 
lightly  over  for  the  sake  of  the  serious  consideration  of 
some  item  classed  as  a  specialty. 

Plenty  of  thought  expended  in  arriving  at  a  logical, 
conservative  advertising  plan  for  1940  will  pay  you 
splendid  dividends.  More  and  more  advertisers  are 
coming  to  believe  that  no  major  expenditures  for  adver¬ 
tising  ought  to  be  made  until  after  a  test  campaign  or 
campaigns  have  been  run  and  proven.  You  will  be 
importuned  by  all  sorts  of  planners  to  do  this  and  that 
but  let’s  not  worry  about  this.  After  all,  it’s  your 
money  that  will  be  spent,  it’s  you  that  must  be  satin- 
fied.  In  the  case  of  the  broker  wanting  to  speed  up  his 
principal’s  advertising  schedule  we  would  suggest  that 
he  take  small  space  once  a  week  in  the  daily  carrying 
the  schedule  of  the  co-operative  group  already  adver¬ 
tising  the  goods  he  sells.  Some  will  argue  that  sma'l 
space  is  wasted  in  any  publication  with  over  75,000 
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paid  in  daily  subscribers,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to 
agree  with  this. 

The  advertising  you  will  do  in  any  case  just  as  long 
as  you  are  conservative  in  scheduling  it  will  be  worth 
to  your  brokers  and  distributors  just  about  what  you 
make  them  feel  it  is  worth  and  not  a  great  deal  more. 
What  do  I  mean  ?  Only  this.  Suppose  you  decide  on  a 
weekly  ad  of  only  two  columns,  five  inches  on  an 
average.  I  say  on  an  average  because  you  will  no 
doubt  want  to  start  with  larger  space,  some  weeks  you 
will  cut  your  space  way  down.  But  on  the  whole,  in 
a  paper  with  a  circulation  of  75,000  daily  or  over  I  do 
not  feel  one  ought  to  spend  money  over  the  period  of 
twelve  months  for  anything  smaller.  This  size  will 
run  between  five  hundred  and  one  thousand  dollars  for 
the  year,  and  can  be  arranged  to  definitely  register  in 
increased  sales. 

First  of  all,  sign  a  contract  with  the  newspaper  for 
so  many  ads  over  a  certain  period  (not  less  than  one 
year) ,  these  to  cover  so  much  space.  Have  dummy  ads 
set  up,  furnish  your  salesman  and  your  brokers  with 
a  nicely  gotten  up  dummy  of  what  you  propose  to  do. 
Your  representatives  will  acquaint  all  and  sundry  with 
your  plans,  your  retail  dealers  will  feel  you  are  going 
to  help  them  sell  your  goods,  feel  kindly  toward  you  and 
in  turn  will  push  your  line  more  aggressively  than  ever 
before.  From  this  push,  all  these  pushes,  will  come 
increased  sales  irrespective  of  the  attitude  consumers 
take  toward  your  goods. 

Do  not  pass  off  lightly  the  suggestion  that  you  will 
advertise  in  1940.  Right  now  at  my  left  hand  is  a 
full  page  ad  of  a  chain  store  with  over  5,000  units  in 
the  hookup.  Fifty-seven  items  are  advertised  in  gro¬ 
ceries  and  allied  lines  exclusive  of  meats  and  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Twelve  canned  foods  are  advertised, 
six  of  them  under  private  label  and  only  one  by  manu¬ 
facturer’s  brand.  Standard  corn,  peas  and  tomatoes, 
as  well  as  green  beans  are  advertised  as  such  and  in 
no  other  manner.  What  chance  have  you  of  building 
goodwill  unless  your  brand  and  your  name  are  on  the 
label  going  into  the  homes  of  those  buying  your  goods  ? 
This  is  the  factor  all  those  urging  merchandising  of  all 
canned  foods  have  been  considering  for  so  long.  What 
are  you  doing,  what  can  you  do  to  further  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  quality  goods  you  know  so  well  how  to 
pack  ?  The  answer  as  you  have  been  told  so  many  times 
this  fall,  lies  in  your  willingness  and  ability  to  mer¬ 
chandise  your  pack. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  in  this  article  that 
you  give  plenty  of  time  and  thought  to  developing 
your  plans.  As  an  illustration  of  just  what  is  meant, 
vhat  did  you  do  this  fall  toward  getting  your  goods 
out  in  front  during  the  holiday  season?  Very  little 
I  should  say,  because  I  see  but  few  new  Christmas 
piu.kages  of  canned  foods.  I  do  see  biscuit  companies 
supplying  cellophane  printed  in  Christmas  designs  for 
the  wrapping  of  their  packages,  I  do  see  tea  blenders 
packing  quarter  pounds  in  Christmas  boxes  that  may 
l)e  removed  from  the  cartoons  after  the  holiday  sea¬ 
son,  I  even  note  the  manufacturers  of  floor  polish  fur¬ 
nish  Christmas  cartons  for  their  products  but  salesmen 

(Please  turn  to  page  22) 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  THE  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Planning  for  ’40 — Rumor  Mongers  to  be  Hunted  Down — 
Necessity  of  Grade  and  Name  on  the  Label  Proved  in  Retail 
Selling — Market  in  Fine  Fettle  as  it  Enters  New  Year. 

IN  YOUR  PLANNING — Of  greater  importance  than 
the  usual  market  considerations,  prices,  etc.,  is  your 
planning  for  the  new  year  of  1940,  This  week  will 
be  taken  by  most  in  the  industry  as  a  holiday,  and 
rightly  so  (and  it  is  well  to  throw  business  out  the 
window  for  a  while  so  as  to  get  the  cobwebs  out  of 
one’s  brain,  and  thus  induce  clearer,  better  thinking) . 
But  the  new  year  is  right  at  hand.  And  we  are  not 
alone  in  thinking  that  this  new  year  will  be  a  momen¬ 
tous  one  in  our  industry,  and  in  the  whole  country. 

Are  you  going  into  1940  with  the  same  old  style  of 
selling,  pardon,  we  mean  of  marketing,  your  products? 
We  read  the  other  day  of  a  can  of  veal  packed  in  1811, 
which  when  opened  recently  was  found  as  palatable, 
full  of  nourishment — and  good — as  when  packed.  That 
is  undoubtedly  the  record  for  holding  food  in  a  can, 
but  as  old  as  that  can  was  it  is  not  any  older  than  the 
methods  of  disposing  of  their  products  employed  today 
by  many  canners.  Isn’t  it  about  time  to  brush  up  on 
such  methods,  and  to  bring  the  selling  of  canned  foods 
up  to  par  with  other  selling  methods?  Once  in  every 
four  or  five  years  the  old  methods  brought  you  some 
profits  and  the  intervening  years  heavy  losses,  or  at 
best  no  profits.  All  of  you  know  that.  Then  it  must 
be  time  to  change. 

Go  back  to  last  week’s  issue,  page  9,  and  read 
“Modern  Merchandising  of  Canned  Foods,”  by  Carlton 
F,  Sturdy,  of  the  American  Can  Company,  and  read  it 
carefully;  and  not  alone  read  it,  stvdy  it. 

Just  now  there  is  a  sizeable  man-hunt  on  for  the 
rumor-mongers,  and  you  should  take  the  hint  at  least, 
if  you  will  not  join  wholeheartedly  in  the  run-down, 
that  the  whole  industry  is  now  on  a  drive  towards 
better  merchandising.  It  is  beginning  to  see  clearly 
the  pit-falls  set  for  its  profits,  who  sets  them  and  why. 
Daily  it  is  becoming  clearer  how  the  goods  are  being 
taken  away  from  you  at  low  prices;  who  sets  the 
hounds  on  your  trail  and  brings  you  within  range  for 
slaughter.  All  wide-awake  canners  now  realize  that 
this  is  not  due  to  mere  chance,  or  whim ;  no  siree,  the 
I'lan  is  carefully  prepared,  and  under  the  old  style  of 
marketing  you  haven’t  a  ghost  of  a  chance  to  escape. 

There  is  no  earthly  reason  why  good  canned  foods 
should  not  sell  at  a  fair  profit  to  the  producers,  as  well 
as  to  all  handlers  every  year,  because  they  are  foods, 
and  safe,  economical,  fresh  foods,  and  the  demand  for 
them  today  is  in  excess  of  the  normal  output.  But  are 


your  products  “good”?  Are  they  plainly  labelled  with 
the  grade  you  know  them  to  be?  Is  your  name  on  each 
can  so  that  it  will  help  build  good-will?  And  the  goods 
which  you  sell  for  jobber’s  labels,  are  they  so  marked 
that  they  cannot  be  possibly  offered  to  consumers  as 
of  higher  quality  than  they  are?  Is  such  selling  for 
jobber’s  label  even  sane,  much  less  good  merchan¬ 
dising? 

If  you  saw  Frank  Shook’s  Exhibition  of  canned  foods 
bought  at  retail,  with  the  price,  and  the  results  as 
shown  by  official  grading,  during  the  Tri-State  meeting 
in  Atlantic  City,  and  as  we  reported  last  week;  or  if 
you  have  seen  the  same  test  made  by  the  Food  Com¬ 
missioner  and  Chemist  of  North  Dakota  on  canned  peas 
and  canned  tomatoes  you  know  the  answer.  Here  are 
some  of  the  results : 

CORN — Whole  Grain  yellow  corn,  “A”  grade  (91  to 
98)  selling  at  10  cents,  I21/2  cents  and  15  cents,  all 
canners’  labels.  With  one  can  “B”  grade  (88)  selling 
also  at  15  cents,  jobbers’  label. 

Whole  grain  white  corn,  “A”  grade  (90  to  95)  selling 
at  8V3  cents  to  15  cents  all  Chain  labels;  with  one  can 
“C”  grade,  (66-67)  selling  at  12  cents  Jobber’s,  and 
another  (65)  at  8V3  cents  Canner’s  label. 

Yellow,  cream  style,  “A”  grade  (90-92)  selling  at 
91/2  cents  and  10  cents  both  Chain’s;  while  “B”  grade 
(81-88)  sold  at  10  cents  and  15  cents,  both  Canner’s, 
and  a  can  of  field  corn,  SS  grade  (54-56),  sold  at  8I/3 
cents,  Canner’s  label. 

White,  cream  style,  “A”  grade  (91-92)  sold  at  91/4 
cents  and  10  cents.  Chain’s;  while  “C”  grade  (71-79) 
sold  at  12  cents.  Jobber’s;  10  cents.  Chain’s;  71/2  cents, 
Canner’s,  and  6%  cents.  Chain’s. 

TOMATOES— “A”  grade,  (90-97)  8M}  cents,  Can¬ 
ner’s,  to  18  cents.  Chain’s;  “B”  grade  (75-87)  6% 
cents,  Canner’s,  to  14  cents.  Jobber’s,  while  a  sub¬ 
standard  (SS)  (65-68)  sold  at  9  cents.  Jobber’s. 

LIMA  BEANS— “A”  grade  (90-94)  17  cents. 
Chain’s;  19  cents,  Canner’s;  20  cents.  Jobber’s;  22 
cents,  Canner’s ;  23  cents,  Canner’s ;  24  cents,  Canner’s ; 
32  cents.  Jobber’s.  “B”  grade,  (76)  10  cents;  “C” 
grade,  (68-71)  121/4  cents.  Chain’s. 

SNAP  BEANS— “A”  grade  (88-91)  17  cents. 
Chain’s;  19  cents.  Chain’s;  “B”  grade,  (83-89)  15 
cents,  Canner’s;  “C”  grade,  (69-75)  71/2  cents  to  10 
cents,  Canner’s. 

SWEET  PEAS— “A”  grade  (90-93)  I21/2  cents; 
121/2  cents,  Canner’s;  I31/2  cents,  Canner’s;  15  cents, 
Canners,  and  19  cents,  Canners.  “B”  grade,  (80-86) 
91/2  cents.  Chain’s;  III/2  cents.  Chain’s;  15  cents.  Job¬ 
ber’s  ;  while  one  SS  (71-73)  sold  at  15  cents,  Canner’s. 
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ALASKA  PEAS— “A”  grade  (90-91)  15  cents, 
Chain’s;  “B”  grade,  (81-86)  three  at  15  cents,  2 
Chain’s,  1  Canner’s;  one  at  17  cents.  Chain’s;  “C” 
grade,  (66-67)  8V3  cents,  Jobber’s ;  one  grading  (61-62) 
at  9  cents.  Jobber’s. 

There  is  no  way,  of  course,  to  tell  what  price  the 
chains  or  the  jobbers  paid  canners  for  these  goods,  but 
the  inference  is  allowable  that  they  tacked  on  the  profit, 
for  retailers  pretty  much  always  make  good  profits  on 
canned  foods.  The  canners  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  what 
price  they  received,  and,  seeing  the  result,  may  well 
gnash  their  teeth  at  the  profits  made  on  goods  they  sold 
below  cost.  Sure,  that’s  why  canners  are  brushing  up 
on  selling. 

RUMORS — The  market  is  never  without  them. 
There  have  been  rumors  this  week,  and  brokers’  cir¬ 
culars  took  them  as  the  market,  of  Is  tomatoes  at 
371/2  cents;  2s,  58-59  cents;  21/2,  81-82i/>  cents;  3s,  90 
cents;  10s,  $2.60-$2.65,  all  for  standards  so  called.  On 
extra  standards  the  quoted  prices,  or  rumors,  are  more 
nearly  the  real  market  for  good  standards:  2s,  70-75 
cents;  21/2S,  9214  cents-$l;  10s,  $2.75.  The  moral  is: 
if  any  tomato  canner  is  approached  with  offers  to  buy 
at  the  above  first  mentioned  prices  greet  the  offer  with 
up-raised  hand,  fingers  extended,  with  thumb  resting 
on  nose.  Fair  standard  tomatoes  are  worth  the  second 
mentioned  figures,  and  canners  are  so  quoting  them, 
and  getting  the  prices. 

The  rumor-mongers  are  scared  of  the  corn  and  the 
pea  canners,  due  undoubtedly  to  the  well-established 
program  to  run  down  every  such  effort  put  on  by  both 
the  Corn  Bureau  and  the  Pea  Committee.  These  mar¬ 
kets  are  holding  well.  Of  course  there  may  occasion¬ 
ally  crop  up  some  sale  forced  through  financial  pres¬ 
sure,  when  some  buyer  gets  a  real  bargain ;  but  that  is 
fully  discounted  and  understood.  Buyers  who  succeed 
in  getting  goods  below  regular  quotations  know  what 
they  are  getting,  and  no  canner  need  worry  about  that. 
There  is  no  slightest  tinge  of  collusion  among  canners 
in  this;  it  is  merely  that  both  pea  canners  and  corn 
canners  know  the  market,  and  that  their  position  is 
strong,  and  then  have  the  “intestinal  fortitude”  to  sell 
their  goods  on  the  basis  of  that  understanding. 

Stringless  beans  is  another  item  played  on  by  the 
rumor-mongers  and  market  wreckers,  as  they  are 
quoting  the  market  a  good  5  cents  below  normal,  and 
as  much  as  10  cents,  but  canners’  quotations  do  not 
follow  these  lines,  and  beans  are  growing  in  strength 
everywhere.  Note  that  the  bean  canners  are  forming 
their  Bureau  of  Information,  like  the  above  mentioned. 
There  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  good  beans 
will  reach  very  much  higher  figures  than  now  quoted 
by  any,  and  that  quite  soon. 

Fish  and  fruit  products  are  likewise  strong  and 
armor-proof  against  assault,  and  so  as  a  whole  the  can¬ 
ned  foods  market  goes  into  the  new  year  in  fine  con¬ 
dition,  and  especially  hopeful  in  the  newly  awakened 
condition  of  the  canners.  Hold  fast  and  continue  to 
develop  that  better  understanding  of  the  actual  con¬ 
dition  of  the  market,  and  the  new  year  will  be  a 
fortunate  one  for  you,  and  for  all  in  the  industry.  And 
that  is  our  New  Year’s  wish  for  each  one  of  you. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Spe-iai  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Higher  Prices  Appear  Inevitable — All  Asking  Full  Prices — 
Stocks  on  Hand  Prove  the  Case — Prices  in  Detail — Limas  in 
Demand — ^Tri-States  Getting  Low  on  Peas — Grapefruit  Active 
— Apple  Products  Busy — Salmon  Firm. 

New  York,  December  22,  1939. 

TRONGER — The  canning  industry  may  not  have 
long  to  wait  for  the  price  upturn  in  canned  foods 
that  now  must  appear  inevitable  to  anyone  who 
has  taken  the  trouble  to  read  the  latest  supply  and 
shipment  figures.  Real  evidence  of  a  slowly  strength¬ 
ening  situation  came  to  hand  this  week  from  several 
sources — and  at  a  time  when  buying  is  supposed  to  be 
at  low  ebb. 

The  Tri-States  market  for  major  vegetables  was 
reported  as  “definitely  firmer”  in  a  leading  local  dis¬ 
tributing  quarter  this  week,  and  prices  for  spinach 
were  reported  by  the  same  factor  to  have  advanced. 
String  beans,  limas,  and  corn  were  found  to  be  in  a 
good  position  statistically,  especially  in  the  large  sizes. 
Sweet  potatoes  were  said  to  be  displaying  a  greater 
degree  of  strength. 

New  York  State  tomatoes  are  likewise  held  with  a 
good  deal  of  firmness,  and  packers  in  this  territory  are 
insisting  upon  full  asking  prices  for  fancy  sweet  peas. 
Packers  are  now  getting  too  close  to  the  winter  demand 
period  to  listen  to  inducements  that  would  part  them 
from  their  holdings  at  low  prices. 

At  the  start  of  January,  1939,  the  combined  unsold 
stocks  of  peas,  corn  and  tomatoes  totaled  44,052,000 
cases.  On  November  1,  the  total  for  the  same  group 
was  40,120,000  cases,  with  two  months’  shipment 
figures  yet  to  pare  it  down  further.  We  have  already 
learned  that  corn  shipments  amounted  to  1,569,440  in 
November,  and  that  pea  shipments  were  1,458,885 
cases. 

TOMATOES — The  Tri-States  market,  a  major 
source  of  unsettlement  in  the  canned  tomato  situation 
this  year,  firmed  up  in  tone  substantially  this  week  on 
the  cleaning  up  of  low  offerings.  Offerings  of  standards 
as  a  rule  were  not  made  below  60  cents  for  No.  2s, 
Maryland-Delaware  factories,  and  reports  of  sales 
3  cents  or  more  below  this  level  were  traced  to  the 
business  done  from  a  block  of  fire-salvaged  and  re¬ 
conditioned  tomatoes.  The  market  on  No.  1  held  at  38 
cents,  the  21/2S  at  85  cents,  and  10s  at  $2.75,  factory. 
New  York  extra  standard  tomatoes  are  held  more 
firmly,  with  packers  demanding  70  cents,  at  factory, 
for  No.  2s,  and  $3.25  for  10s.  The  low  on  fancy  quality 
tomato  juice  is  considered  50  cents  for  No.  300s  and 
65  cents  for  2s. 

CORN — New  York,  Maine  and  southern  markets 
reflected  a  strong  statistical  position.  No  business 
could  be  checked  in  New  York  Fancy  Golden  Bantam 
under  85  cents,  at  factory,  for  No.  2s,  while  the  10s  are 
obtaining  $4.45.  Fancy  whole  kernel  Bantam  corn. 
No.  2s,  is  pretty  firm  at  $1,  and  10s  at  $5.25.  Corn 
shipments  of  1,569,000  cases  for  November,  against 
1,353,000  cases  during  November  last  year,  were  sur¬ 
prising  in  view  of  expectations  that  corn  could  not 
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maintain  the  fast  pace  it  set  earlier  in  the  season.  The 
canned  product  has  now  surpassed  its  shipment  rate  of 
1938  for  each  of  the  four  months  of  the  current  season. 

LIMA  BEANS — The  canned  article  came  in  for  in¬ 
creased  trade  attention  on  the  announcement  that  ship¬ 
ments  since  the  start  of  the  season,  July  1,  to  November 
1,  have  amounted  to  909,101  cases,  as  against  681,289 
cases  for  the  same  period  in  1938-1939.  In  the  local 
canned  foods  trade  it  was  stated  that  unsold  supplies 
were  light,  and  that  the  holdings  of  many  packers  are 
scattered  or  broken,  making  the  purchase  of  varied 
assortments  from  one  canner  difficult.  Standard  fresh 
white,  Is  and  2s,  are  named  at  65  cents,  and  extra 
standard  green  and  white,  60  per  cent  green,  at  75 
cents  for  No.  2s,  factory. 

PEAS — The  larger  sieve  lines  are  reported  to  be 
virtually  gone  as  far  as  Tri-States  holders  are  con¬ 
cerned,  and  the  market  is  firmer.  New  York  State 
offerings  include  a  much  reduced  selection  than  was 
the  case  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  those  who  have  the  sizes 
and  varieties  sought  are  disposed  to  hold  them  into 
1940.  New  York  fancy  sweet  2-sieve  are  named  at 
$1.30,  3-sieve  at  $1.20,  4-sieve  at  $1.15  and  5-sieve  at 
$1.05,  all  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

GRAPEFRUIT  PRODUCTS — Greater  activity  is 
reported  in  the  juice,  most  of  the  business  going  to 
Texas  packers  owing  to  lower  prices  as  compared  with 
Florida  offerings.  While  business  is  said  to  have  been 
done  at  lower  levels,  most  Texas  sellers  are  demanding 
52U>  cents  for  the  natural  juice,  Brownsville  dock.  No. 
2  tins.  Prices  of  Florida  packers  run  from  55  cents 
to  57 Uo  cents,  by  comparison,  and  whether  they  will 
enter  into  competition  for  the  business  of  large  dis¬ 
tributors  on  juice  remains  to  be  seen.  However,  it  is 
stated  that  fancy  sections  are  available  at  85  cents  for 
No.  2  tins,  Tampa.  The  trade  does  not  look  for  com¬ 
petition  to  reach  last  year’s  scale  in  view  of  the  much 
higher  costs  and  lower  production  on  the  current  pack. 

APPLE  PRODUCTS — Prices  considered  low  by  the 
trade  were  named  recently  on  New  York  fancy  and 
standard  sliced  apples,  ($2.90  and  $2.70  for  10s),  while 
apple  sauce  was  offered  at  65  cents  for  No.  2s  and  $2.85 
for  10s,  at  factory.  During  the  week  it  was  learned  that 
the  F.  S.  C.  C.  had  purchased  large  quantities  of  sur¬ 
plus  apples  under  the  purchase  program  announced 
last  October.  Average  price  paid  by  corporation  was 
70  cents  per  bushel. 

SALMON — West  Coast  packers  appear  to  be  holding 
prices  intact  on  Alaska  reds,  pinks  and  other  descrip¬ 
tions,  and  one  report  reaching  the  local  trade  this  week 
states  that  all  grades  of  Chinooks  are  depleting  steadily. 
British  Columbia’s  salmon  pack  for  the  1939  season 
(previously  reported  sold)  amounts  to  1,552,032  cases 
as  of  November  25th,  against  1,697,000  cases  on  the 
same  date  last  year. 

MAIL  ORDER  SALES  ’WAY  UP 

T  is  estimated  that  sales  of  the  leading  mail  order 
houses  this  month  are  running  about  12  per  cent 
ahead  of  December,  1938.  During  November  the 
gain  over  the  preceding  year  was  13.7  per  cent,  and 
during  the  first  11  months  the  sales  rise  amounted  to 
19  per  cent  over  the  same  time  in  1938. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  ‘'The  Canning  Trade” 

Greetings — Market  on  Holiday — Wheat  a  Trade  Barometer — 
The  Tomato  Situation — ^The  Items  in  Detail — The  Robinson- 
Patman  Law  and  the  Brokers. 

Chicago,  December  21,  1939. 

HRISTMAS  GREETINGS— In  the  spirit  of  this 
joyous  holiday  season,  there  is  extended  to  the 
readers  of  this  column,  the  Sincere  Wishes  for 
a  Christmas  filled  with  Cheer  and  Contentment  and  a 
New  Year  abundant  with  Health  and  Happiness. 

GENERAL  MARKET — The  situation  lacks  any  par¬ 
ticular  life  and  the  normal  holiday  lull  is  making  itself 
felt  as  when  one  goes  around  the  market,  he  sees  but 
few  brokers  and  the  buyers  themselves  are  busy  in 
looking  over  records  rather  than  paying  any  attention 
to  purchasing. 

What  little  business  has  been  going  on  has  been  a 
fill-in  proposition.  In  the  face  of  it  all,  canners  have 
shown  no  inclination  to  press  sales  with  the  result  that 
prices  are  firm  all  along  the  line  with  the  possible 
exception  of  tomatoes. 

WHEAT— A  TRADE  BAROMETER— Oldtimers  will 
tell  you :  always  watch  wheat,  for  that  commodity  fur¬ 
nishes  a  certain  and  timely  warning  on  values,  not 
only  of  food  products  but  on  practically  all  other 
products. 

As  everyone  knows,  wheat  has  advanced  substan¬ 
tially  during  the  past  few  weeks.  Flour,  spaghetti, 
macaroni  and  other  items  packed  from  wheat,  have 
naturally  reflected  this  advance  and  sooner  or  later  it 
is  going  to  be  reflected  in  other  food  products,  including 
canned  foods.  That  seems  to  be  the  thought  that  is 
prevailing  in  Chicago. 

It  looks  like  a  world  shortage  of  wheat,  all  of  which 
reminds  one  of  the  way  the  wheat  market  acted  in 
1914. 

TOMATOES — A  prominent  buyer  remarked  today: 
“I  was  cleaning  out  some  old  files  and  papers  and  ran 
across  the  following.  Don’t  remember  now  what 
circular  I  clipped  this  from,  but  I  do  know  it  was  several 
years  ago.  However,  it  is  just  as  applicable  today.” 
Here  it  is: 

“What’s  de  use  of  talkin’ 

’Bout  what  Tomatoes  goin’  to  do. 

What’s  de  use  of  listenin’ 

To  the  jawing  of  the  few? 

These  guys  are  fly  with  arguments 
And  good  or  bad  excuse. 

But  what’s  de  use  of  listenin’ 

When  you  know  their  nut  is  loose? 

Say,  what’s  de  use?” 

PEAS — There  are  no  changes.  The  movement  con¬ 
tinues  encouraging  and  everyone  looks  for  a  clean-up 
of  all  spots  before  the  new  packing  even  including  some 
sweets  that  have  not  been  selling  the  way  one  would 
like. 

CORN — Heavy  shipments  in  November  have  proved 
gratifying  to  all  and  have  placed  a  firmer  feeling  in  the 
minds  of  a  number  of  canners. 
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No.  2  standard  cream  style  white  corn  is  quoted 
limitedly  at  67 Vo  cents,  Ohio  factory.  Most  canners, 
however,  are  holding  at  70  cents  and  above.  Other 
quotations  are:  No.  2  tin  extra  standard  cream  style 
yellow  at  75  cents,  factory,  and  No.  2  tin  fancy  standard 
cream  style  yellow  at  85  cents,  factory. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — The  market  is  just 
so-so.  Some  interest  has  been  noted  of  late  in  No.  2 
standards  and  a  few  sales  were  made  at  70  cents, 
Wisconsin  factory. 

No.  10  tin  green  and  wax  beans  have  had  little  call 
the  past  month. 

No.  1  tin  peas,  both  cut  and  whole  grades,  are  prac¬ 
tically  cleaned  up  in  these  parts. 

BEETS — CARROTS — Routine  demand  only  for  beets 
with  a  steady  market.  Carrots  are  in  light  supply 
throughout  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  One  prominent 
canner  quoted  No.  2  fancy  diced  at  70  cents,  factory. 
No.  10  diced  are  short. 

R.  S.  P.  CHERRIES — The  strong  statistical  position 
of  sour  cherries  has  made  itself  felt  in  the  market  and 
the  resale  lots  mentioned  in  this  column  a  couple  of 
weeks  or  so  ago,  have  been  cleaned  up.  Prices  are  firm. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE— Florida 
market  is  unsteady.  Those  canners  who  have  run 
heavily  during  December,  have  sold  practically  all  of 
their  packings  to  England.  The  domestic  business  has 
been  small.  No.  2  fancy  segments  apparently  are 
quoted  in  a  wide  range,  all  the  way  from  80  cents  to 
90  cents,  with  No.  5  fancy  segments  from  $2.15  to 
$2.50.  Florida  seems  to  be  completely  out  of  the  “pic¬ 
ture”  as  far  as  Chicago  is  concerned  on  juice.  Texas 
is  getting  all  the  juice  business,  where  prices  range: 
No.  2  fancy  unsweetened  grapefruit  juice  at  521/2  to 
571/2  cents,  and  46  oz.  fancy  unsweetened  grapefruit 
juice  at  $1.05  to  $1.25.  It  is  said  that  there  is  yet  to 
be  recorded  in  the  Chicago  territory  a  very  large  busi¬ 
ness  on  both  segments  as  well  as  juice. 

Some  interest  was  noted  in  combination  pack,  i.e. 
grapefruit  and  orange,  but  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  quota¬ 
tions  on  same  as  canners  do  not  wish  to  pack  the 
orange  except  from  the  Valencia  variety,  which  will 
not  be  ready  for  another  month  or  six  weeks. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Little  or  no  business  has 
been  noted  in  peaches,  apricots,  and  other  California 
packings.  Spinach  on  the  Coast  is  all  but  sold  out. 

APPLES  AND  APPLESAUCE— These  items  have 
been  neglected  for  the  past  six  weeks,  but  prices  re¬ 
main  firm  and  No.  2  fancy  applesauce  is  quoted  at  621/2 
cents  upward  in  both  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  as 
well  as  Virginia. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST — No.  2i/^  choice  pears  have 
been  sold  at  $1.80,  Coast.  That’s  the  high  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  the  past  few  years.  It  is  said  that  there  are 
not  enough  pears  in  Oregon  and  Washington  to  meet 
even  a  half -normal  demand  for  the  next  sixty  days. 

ROBINSON-PATMAN  FEDERAL  STATUTE— Spe¬ 
cial  quantity  discounts  cannot  be  used  to  cover  up 
diversion  of  brokerage  and  it  is  well  for  canners  who 
sell  the  Colossal  Interstate  Chain  and  other  chiselers, 
to  bear  this  well  in  mind.  The  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 


sion  has  already  laid  down  a  number  of  rules  deter¬ 
mining  quantity  discounts  and  all  such  discounts  must 
conform  to  those  rules.  Discounts  must  be  just  and 
reasonable;  must  represent  the  true  saving  and  not 
the  brokerage  payment  under  another  name,  and  such 
discounts  must  be  available  to  all. 

KNOW  YOUR  BROKER — To  insure  healthier  mar¬ 
ket  conditions,  sell  your  goods  through  an  independent 
food  broker,  preferably  one  who  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Food  Brokers  Association. 

The  canning  industry  has  never  been  severely 
criticized  as  an  industry.  True  many  of  its  members 
have  been  subjected  to  attacks  both  as  to  the  quality 
of  their  products,  their  policies  of  selling,  etc. 

Along  the  same  line  of  reasoning,  why  attack  the 
brokerage  profession?  True,  there  are  a  few  brokers 
who  do  not  measure  up  to  the  qualifications  necessary 
for  a  good  independent  food  broker  but  that’s  no 
reason  why  the  entire  system  should  be  criticized  or 
condemned. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

• 

More  Interest  in  Taxes  and  Strikes  Than  in  the  Market — 
Spinach  Advancing — Asparagus  Also — Pineapple  not  to  be 
Advanced — Good  Business  in  Tuna — Fish  News. 

San  Francisco,  December  21,  1939. 

WEATHER — Clear  weather  is  again  prevailing 
throughout  most  of  California,  the  recent 
storm  which  visited  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  having  proved  but  a  fiash  in  the  pan.  In  the 
great  central  section,  where  most  of  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  canning  are  raised,  the  rainfall  to  date 
is  but  about  one-third  of  normal  and  conditions  are 
far  from  being  encouraging.  A  wet  Christmas  would 
be  a  Merry  one  for  California. 

POLITICS — The  main  topics  of  conversation  in  can¬ 
ned  foods  offices  this  week  seems  to  be  the  plans  of 
Governor  Olson  for  calling  a  special  session  of  the  State 
Legislature  in  January  to  seek  additional  tax  money, 
the  long  heralded  inquiry  of  the  LaFollette  Civil  Liber¬ 
ties  Committee  into  the  affairs  of  the  Associated 
Farmers  of  California,  and  the  belated  effort  of  the 
State  Government  to  settle  the  labor  dispute  which  has 
tied  up  work  on  the  State-owned  waterfront  at  San 
Francisco  for  more  than  six  weeks.  These  matters 
come  ahead  of  business,  of  which  there  is  comparatively 
little  passing  these  days  in  canned  foods. 

SPINACH — Some  revisions  of  spinach  lists  have 
been  made  the  last  few  days  and  several  packers  have 
advanced  prices.  It  was  expected  that  winter  pack 
spinach  would  be  cutting  some  figure  in  the  market  by 
now,  but  this  has  proved  much  smaller  than  was  anti¬ 
cipated  and  is  scarcely  a  factor  to  be  considered.  The 
latest  revision  of  lists  brings  to  light  the  fact  that 
little,  if  any,  spinach  is  to  be  had  from  first  hands  in 
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No.  1  containers,  and  almost  all  interests  have  also 
withdrawn  quotations  on  the  buffet  size.  Most  holders 
of  No.  2V2S  have  advanced  prices  to  $1.17V2  from  the 
low  of  $1.10,  and  the  picnic  size  has  been  boosted  to 
G5  cents  from  60  cents.  For  some  time  it  has  been 
almost  impossible  to  locate  even  small  holdings  of  No. 

1  Os.  A  complete  cleanup  of  both  spring  and  winter 
pack  seems  in  sight  long  before  the  new  spring  pack  is 
available. 

ASPARAGUS — Asparagus  seems  to  keep  in  close 
step  with  spinach,  as  far  as  broken  lists  and  firming 
minimum  prices  are  concerned.  In  the  No.  1  square 
size,  all  that  is  available,  according  to  leading  brokers, 
is  the  Mammoth  grade.  Until  recently,  several  packers 
were  quoting  on  limited  quantities  of  Small,  but  these 
stocks  have  been  cleaned  up.  In  the  picnic  size  of  All 
Green,  the  blended  grade  likewise  seems  to  be  off  the 
market.  That  leaves  nothing  available  but  Mammoth 
and  Small.  And  in  the  No.  2  tall  size  of  All  Green, 
the  Mammoth  size  is  getting  down  to  bedrock  and 
nothing  seems  to  be  offered  below  $2.50.  Until  a  few 
days  ago,  some  was  to  be  had  at  $2.45. 

PINEAPPLE — The  shipping  date  on  Hawaiian 
pineapple  at  present  lists  will  expire  December  31. 
Shortly  before  this  time  an  extension  of  the  date  is 
anticipated,  it  being  generally  understood  that  there 
will  be  no  price  changes. 

TUNA — The  trade  has  enjoyed  a  splendid  business 
on  canned  tuna  this  fall  and  more  business  could  be 
booked  if  it  were  possible  to  accept  orders  on  all  items. 
Some  firms  booked  a  heavy  early  business  on  shredded 
tuna  and  have  been  devoting  their  attention  to  filling 
these  before  taking  on  further  commitments.  This 
item  has  taken  well  with  consumers  and  more  could 
have  been  sold  by  some  interests  had  it  been  available. 
It  is  anticipated  that  more  of  the  pack  will  make  its 
way  into  the  market  in  this  form  as  it  becomes  better 
known. 

According  to  a  report  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  the  annual  per  capita  consumption  of 
fishery  products  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area 
amounts  to  25  pounds,  or  almost  twice  the  consump¬ 
tion  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  study  that  was 
made  took  into  consideration  the  kinds  of  fish  princi¬ 
pally  consumed  and  other  facts  of  importance.  The 
work  is  intended  for  use  by  dealers,  brokers  and 
jobbers. 

An  informal  co-ordinating  council  for  the  California 
sardine  industry  was  organized  a  few  days  ago  at  a 
hearing  on  depletion  conducted  by  the  California  Fish 
aud  Game  Commission  at  Monterey.  After  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  sardine  industry  from  San  Francisco, 

onterery  and  San  Pedro  had  outlined  their  views  on 
tlio  menace  of  depletion  and  had  told  of  voluntary  steps 
already  taken  to  prevent  the  catching  of  small  fish 
V.  hich  have  not  yet  spawned.  Commissioner  E.  L.  Carty 
‘S'lggested  formation  of  the  council  to  advise  with  the 
State  commission  on  vital  industry  problems.  Govern¬ 
ment  and  State  fisheries  experts  are  investigating  the 
.situation  off  the  California  and  Northwest  coast  to 
determine  the  size  of  catches  that  can  be  made  without 
endangering  future  supplies. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

This  is  Oyster  Time — More  Oyster  Canning  After  Christmas — 
Shrimp  Running  Small  and  Medium — Market  Needs  Them — 

Of  Better  Quality  They  Should  Bring  the  Higher  Prices — 
Movement  Light. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  December  21,  1939. 

MERRY  CHRISTMAS  TO  ALL. 

YSTERS — The  thoughts  of  the  country  are  di¬ 
rected  to  Santa  Claus,  Turkey  and  Oysters  this 
week,  and  whether  the  individual  indulges  in 
either  one,  yet  everywhere  he  turns  he  sees  evidence  of 
Yuletide,  so  he  is  bound  to  get  a  touch  of  the  spirit. 

The  raw  oyster  market  slumped  after  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  business  and  it  has  been  in  a  slump  ever 
since.  But  there  is  evidence  of  rallying  now  and  this 
week  is  usually  the  banner  one  of  oyster  consumption. 

The  oyster  pack  has  gotten  under  way  in  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana,  but  it  has  not  started  in  Alabama,  due 
to  the  Conservation  Department  having  put  a  ban  on 
oyster  dredging  in  Alabama,  and  the  factories  have 
not  been  able  to  get  enough  tonged  oysters  to  operate. 
However,  after  Christmas,  the  demand  for  raw  oysters 
usually  drops  and  some  of  the  oyster  tongers  have  to 
quit  tonging  oysters  for  the  raw  market  and  work  for 
the  canneries. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  $1.05  per  dozen  for 
five  ounce,  f.  o  b.  factory. 

SHRIMP — The  weather  was  favorable  last  week  and 
there  were  quite  a  good  many  shrimp  canned.  How¬ 
ever,  the  stock  available  was  mostly  small  and  medium, 
which  was  all  right  for  the  canners,  but  not  so  good 
for  the  raw  headless  shrimp  dealers,  because  the  raw 
market  requires  large  shrimp  and  it  will  take  only  the 
small  and  medium  shrimp  when  the  large  ones  are  not 
to  be  had. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  canned  market  is  low  on  small 
and  medium  shrimp  and  there  is  a  good  sale  for  them. 

It  costs  the  canneries  more  money  to  handle  small 
shrimp  than  large,  because  they  not  only  mash  up  and 
break  up  more  easily,  but  the  labor  heading  and  peel¬ 
ing  the  shrimp  takes  much  longer  to  work  them,  hence 
they  hate  to  fool  with  them ;  therefore  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  waste  by  the  pickers  not  working  them  as 
close  as  they  do  the  larger  shrimp.  The  pickers  can 
head  and  peel  100  barrels  of  large  shrimp  in  the  time 
it  takes  them  to  head  and  peel  25  barrels  of  the  small 
ones.  Then  too,  in  the  cooking  process,  it  takes  longer, 
because  the  labor  has  to  be  more  careful  in  handling 
small  shrimp  and  there  are  more  to  be  handled. 

All  in  all,  small  canned  shrimp  should  sell  at  a  higher 
price  than  large,  because  they  are  not  only  more  tender 
and  delicious  to  eat,  but  it  costs  the  factories  more  to 
can  them,  yet  the  large  shrimp  bring  a  higher  price. 

The  movement  of  canned  shrimp  is  light  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  due  to  the  holidays,  but  the  price  is  firm 
at  $1.15  per  dozen  for  No.  1  small;  $1.20  for  No.  1 
medium,  and  $1.25  for  No.  1  large,  f.  0.  b.  factory. 
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THE  CANNED  CORN  STATUS 

Field  corn  is  one  thing  —  sweet  corn  another 
Readers  of  market  pages  are  urged  to  differenti¬ 
ate  between  the  two  types  of  corn  in  order  that 
they  may  not  arrive  at  wrong  statistical  conclusions, 
according  to  Wilbur  G.  Carlson,  Executive  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  the  Corn  Canners’  Service  Bureau. 

Production  of  canned  corn,  that’s  sweet  corn — and 
holdings  are  quite  the  opposite  from  the  field  corn 
reports  now  appearing  in  the  financial  pages,  Carlson 
pointed  out. 

A  reduction  this  year,  of  over  five  million  seven 
hundred  thousand  (5,700,000)  from  the  1938  pack  of 
sweet  corn  was  reported  by  the  Bureau.  In  other 
words,  the  report  explained,  corn  canners  put  up  only 
fourteen  and  three-quarter  million  (14,750,000)  cases 
this  year  as  compared  to  twenty  million  four  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  (20,470,000)  cases  in  1938. 

Current  holdings  of  sweet  corn  are  down  almost  fo'ur 
and  a  half  million  cases  from  last  year.  Movement  for 
October  showed  an  increase  of  from  one  million  four 
hundred  and  sixty-one  thousand  (1,461,000)  cases  in 
1938  to  two  million  forty-five  thousand  (2,045,000) 
cases  this  year.  The  heavier  movement  began  last 
April  shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  Bureau. 
Canned  corn  movement  from  August  1st  to  November 
1st  was  one  million  three  hundred  forty-four  thousand 
(1,344,000)  cases  greater  this  year  than  in  1938. 

The  corn  belt  (sweet),  the  Bureau  concluded,  ex¬ 
tends  from  the  East  Coast  through  New  England,  New 
York,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and  through 
the  Northwestern  States. 

THE  MATTER  OF  ADVERTISING 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

for  canned  foods  lay  off  during  the  holiday  season  in 
many  instances.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  retail  grocery 
store  doing  a  thousand  a  week  or  more  the  week  before 
Christmas?  Of  course  you  have  and  you  will  recall 
how  busy  everyone  was.  What  chance  has  your  prod¬ 
uct  to  be  selected  in  competition  with  the  fifteen  hu- 
dred  to  two  thousand  other  items  in  the  average 
grocery  store  unless  you  make  it  stand  out  by  means 
of  advertising  in  the  press  or  magazines  or  by  means 
of  distinctive  packaging?  Think  it  over!  Then  do 
something  about  it!  Your  sales  and  profits  will 
increase  as  you  do ! 
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ABOUT  OBSOLETE  LABELS— DISPOSITION 

Says  the  Label  Manufacturers’  Association: 

Naturally  there  will  be  a  general  house-cleaning  and 
dumping  of  obsolete  labels  after  the  inventory  on 
January  1,  1940.  There  may  be  some  question  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  proper  disposition  of  such  old  labels.  The 
N.  A.  W.  G.  A.  has  advised  its  members  as  follows : 
“In  their  own  interest  wholesale  grocers  are  urged, 
when  disposing  of  old  or  discontinued  labels  for  waste 
paper,  to  arrange  to  have  such  labels  so  mutilated  that 
there  will  be  no  possibility  that  they  will  fall  into  the 
hands  of  those  who  might  misuse  them.  This  is  impor¬ 
tant.  The  safer  course  is  to  destroy  old  or  discon¬ 
tinued  labels  but  if  the  quantity  is  such  that  it  is  desir¬ 
able  to  sell  them  for  waste  paper,  take  the  precaution 
of  having  such  labels  mutilated.” 

Just  in  case  there  should  be  any  inclination  to  sell 
discontinued  (illegal)  labels  for  further  use,  please 
note  that  the  new  regulations  contain  a  provision  that 
the  benefit  of  the  extension  applies  only  to  labels  used 
by  the  person  for  whom  they  were  manufactured,  or 
“a  bona  fide  successor  to  the  business.”  That  means, 
no  traffic  in  obsolete  “orphan”  labels ! 

You  are  aware  that  in  the  past  certain  scavengers 
of  discontinued  “orphan”  labels  have  professed  to  be 
able  to  confer  a  right  to  the  resale  and  use  of  revamped 
labels.  Everyone  should  know  that  brand  rights  cannot 
be  legally  assigned  apart  from  the  good  will  of  the 
business  in  which  the  brand  has  been  used.  At  most, 
such  an  assigned  “right”  is  a  waiver  of  title,  which 
makes  it  a  free  brand;  at  the  worst,  such  labels  may 
become  a  false  indication  of  origin.  The  relation  of 
label  and  product  is  so  intimate  and  specific  that  labels 
cannot  wander  around  by  themselves  and  still  retain 
their  virtues  and  legality.  We  would  not  advise  anyone 
to  be  a  party  to  the  sale  of  obsolete  labels. 


RETAIL  VOLUME  HIGHER 

Total  sales  in  retail  stores  throughout  the  country 
increased  5.6  per  cent  in  November  over  the  same 
month  a  year  ago,  the  National  Retail  Credit 
Association  reports.  The  gains  were  attributed  to 
increased  payrolls  and  a  general  improvement  in  busi¬ 
ness  conditions.  Credit  transactions  were  up  6.5  per 
cent  in  the  survey  which  covered  over  9,000  stores. 

CONSUMER  COOPERATIVES’  NEEDS 

Drained  managers  are  the  real  need  of  consumer 
cooperatives  at  the  present  time,  said  Dr.  Rudolf 
Treunenfels  at  a  meeting  of  managers  and  board 
members  of  cooperative  societies  at  New  York  last 
week.  Because  stores  of  this  type  are  growing  rapidly 
a  sixteen-weeks’  course  in  management  training  will 
be  given  by  the  Council  of  Cooperative  Business  Train¬ 
ing,  starting  Feruary  5,  1940. 


WAGES  AND  HOURS  EXEMPTION  DENIED 

The  Wage  and  Hour  Administration  last  week  re¬ 
jected  the  American  Meat  Packers  Association 
interpretation  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
which  would  extend  exemptions  from  the  hours  pro¬ 
vision  to  all  employees  connected  with  the  handling, 
slaughtering,  or  dressing  of  livestock. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B,  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS 

White  Colossal,  No.  2^ _ .... 

Large,  No. 

Medium,  No.  2^4 . . 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  eaiia....„ 
Medium,  No.  1  taU........~...~.. 

Large,  No.  2....„ . . 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sQ . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . 

Green  Mam.,  Na  1  sq.... . 

Small,  No.  1  sq..... _ ............. 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  28... _ ...... 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  2s....»........ 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s......... 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s......... 

Green  Cuts,  2s... . . 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Groan,  No.  2 

No.  10  . . 

Ehc.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2...... 

No.  10  . . . . . 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2.............. 

No.  10  _ _ _ _ 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2...... 

No.  10  _ 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2... 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  H........... 

No.  10  . . . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2...... 

No.  10  . . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Fancy  Whole  Wax.  No.  2....... 

No.  10  _ 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2...... 

No.  10  . . . 

Std.  Whole  Wax.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ .... 

Red  Kidney,  Std.,  No.  2........ 

No.  10  _ _ _ _ _ 

LIMA  BEANS 


No.  2  Tiny  Green... . 

No.  10  _ _ 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green.. 
No.  2  Medium  Green........... 

No.  10 . . . . 

No.  2  Green  ft  White . 

No.  10  . . 

No.  2  Fresh  White. _ 

No  2  Soaked . . 


Ehtftem 
Low  High 


2.00 

2.30 

1.65 

7.60 

1.00 


2.10 

2.60 


Central 
Low  High 


2.60  2.60 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


2.60 

2.60 

2.60 

2.40 


2.60 

2.65 

2.60 

2.60 


2.36 

2.60 


2.46 

2.60 


2.10 

2.30 

1.66 

7.60 


2.16 

2.35 

1.76 


90  1.00 


.70 

.80 

.80 

.85 

3.25 

3.40 

3.50 

3.75 

.62% 

.75 

.70 

.75 

3.10 

3.26 

3.00 

3.35 

1.00 

1.40 

1.50 

5.00 

5.10 

5.00 

5.50 

.96 

1.10 

4.76 

4.76 

.90 

.95 

.95 

4.60 

6.50 

5.50 

.75 

.87»/-! 

.nVi 

.80 

3.75 

3.75 

4.50 

.70 

.771/2 

.70 

3.55 

3.75 

3.50 

1.20 

1.06 

1.20 

5.00 

5.10 

4.75 

6.00 

1.00 

1.16 

.70 

.80 

.70 

"!?5 

3.25 

4.00 

3.25 

3.50 

1.00 

4.76 

.85 


1.10 

6.00 

1.00 


.75 

3.25 

1.00 

4.86 

1.20 

6.00 


.80 

3.75 

1.35 

5.50 

1.20 

6.26 


1.35 

7.26 

1.25 

1.20 

6.76 

.80 

4.50 


1.62 

7.60 

1.26 


1.35 


1.20 

1.10 


6.00 
.92  Va 
4.76 


.67^  .80 

3.85  4.00 

.66  . 


1.30 

"i'iVt  "so 

”70  !!!!!” 


1.25  1.25 


.90  .96 


BEETS 

Whut.;  No.  2 _ 

No  2\4 _ 

No  10 _ 


.80 

.90 

3.26 


1.10 

1.20 

4.00 


.85 

.90 

3.26 


1.35 

1.60 

6.00 


1.05 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Eastern 
Low  High 


Central 
Low  High 


CORN— Wholegrain 

Yellow.  Fancy  No.  2 _ _ 

No.  10  _ 

Fix.  Std.  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . . 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10 . 

Ex.  St.  No.  2 . 

No.  10 _ 

Std.  No.  2 _  _ 

No.  10 _ 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2..._...._.— . 

No.  10 _ 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2.— 

Std.  No.  2!ZZT!Z!ZI!1~ZI 
CORN — Creamstyle 
Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2..-....„........_ 

No.  10  _ _ 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ _ _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  . . . . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1,  TaU _ 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  _ 

MIXED  VEGETABLES 

Fey.,  No.  2 . . . . — ... 

No.  10  _ 

Std.,  No.  2 _ 

No.  10  _ 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2b........... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  8s. _ _ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s........... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  68 . . 

No.  2  Bhc.  Std.  Sweets,  2b - 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  Ss......... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s.......... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  5s.«.....» 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s......... - 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  8s.._............ 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4b _ .... - 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  68 . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  28„.. - 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  8s - 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  48... - — 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s....„— 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  Is . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaska,  2s . . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  8s....— ........ 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  Is..-.. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  2s—. 
No.  2  Ehc.  SM.  Alaskas.  8s..... 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  48 — 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  68...... 

Na  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  Is— 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s.—. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  88.... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  8s—.... _ .... 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  48 . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s— — .. 
No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Is—— - 
No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s— — — 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  8b.. . . 

Na  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s— ..— 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6b..... - - 

Na  2  Ungraded....- . — 

Soaked,  2b  ..... 


.96 

1.10 

.90 

1.02% 

6.30 

5.50 

4.85 

5.25 

.85 

1.00 

.86 

.95 

4.76 

6.00 

4.50 

4.76 

.70 

.86 

4.00 

4.60 

1.00 

1.06 

.90 

1.07% 

5.00 

6.26 

6.00 

6.60 

.80 

1.00 

4.60 

4.50 

.75 

4.00 

4.60 

4.26 

1.00 

1.16 

.97% 

1.06 

5.25 

6.00 

6.00 

5.00 

.90 

1.05 

6.26 

6.60 

.86 

.86 

.85 

.96 

.77% 

1.00 

4.50 

4.75 

4.25 

4.60 

.80 

.86 

.72% 

.90 

4.26 

4.50 

3.76 

4.26 

.^2% 

.77% 

.67% 

.86 

3.40 

4.00 

.86 

1.00 

.77% 

.90 

6.00 

4.00 

4.60 

.771/2 

.90 

.70 

.85 

4.25 

6.00 

3.96 

4.60 

.70 

.80 

.67% 

.80 

4.00 

4.25 

3.65 

4.00 

.76 

.86 

.70 

2.76 

2.00 

2.86 

.80 

.90 

4.00 

4.60 

.62  Va 

.66 

3.26 

4.00 

1.35 

1.40 

1.50 

1.25 

1.30 

1.40 

1.16 

1.20 

1.30 

1.05 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

1.25 

1.0714 

.95 

1.20 

1.02% 

.90 

.90 

1.00 

.87% 

.96 

.97% 

1.00 

.90 

.90 

.95 

.86 

.85 

.85 

6.00 

6.76 

6.00 

6.26 

4.00 

4.60 

4.76 

4.26 

4.76 

1.50 

1.56 

1.45 

1.50 

1.25 

1.40 

1.45 

1.06 

1.30 

1.40 

1.46 

1.20 

1.10 

1.16 

1.10 

1.16 

1.00 

1.00 

.90 

1.10 

.96 

.95 

.87% 

1.00 

.90 

6.00 

6.26 

5.50 

6.60 

5.26 

5.75 

5.00 

5.60 

1.00 

1.00 

.90 

.87%  . 

.87%  . 

.85 

.90 

.87%  . 

.86 

.90 

6.26 

6.50 

6.00 

6.25 

5.00 

4.85 


6.36 


.86  . 

.55^  .60 


.60 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


1.40 

1.30 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

1.00 

1.00 

.95 


1.60 

1.40 

1.30 

1.20 

1.26 

1.20 

1.05 

1.10 


1.16  1.20 
.82^  1.00 
.80  .95 


6.00 

4.60 

4.50 


6.26 

6.00 

4.76 


1.35 

1.30 


1.45 

1.40 


1.20 

1.10 

.95 

1.06 


1.30 

1.20 

1.10 

1.10 


1.00 

.90 

.85 

.85 


1.10 

.96 

.96 

.95 


4.76 

4.60 

4.26 

.96 

.60 


6.00 

4.75 

4.75 

1.00 

.66 


a«i.  na  x..— 

No  2% _ — _ _ 

No.  10  -.  .™  _ 

M.-e. 

.<^72 

.90 

.75 

.62  V2 

.65 

.66  . 

3.05 

3.10 

2.76 

3.00 

2.65 

3.26 

Fancy  Cut,  No.  2......—.-.. 

Ni,.  . 

.75 

.95 

.72% 

.80 

PUMPKIN 

.67%  . 

«eeee« 

3.25 

3.25 

Fancy,  No.  2- . —...... — — 

•••— 

Std.  VUeed,  Mo.  2.-.-....—.- 

Nrv  9.^ 

— 

.70 

1.10 

3.60 

.80 

.86 

1.10 

3.36 

.90 

No.  S  _  _ — 

No.  10  _ r'"!~  ~  . 

Fan.r  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

3.76 

.90 

No.  10  . — 

2.90 

3.00 

2.76  3.26 

.70 

.72% 

3.25 

SAUER  KRAUT 

No  10  — _ 

_ _ 

3.60 

4.60 

3.00 

3.60 

.70 

.80 

.76 

1.00 

.75  .80 

.90  1.00 

No.  2% _ 

1.00  1.15 

CAR'OTS 

No.  »  ■ . . 

No,  in  . , . ,  . 

2.80 

3.40 

2.90  3.30 

3.10  3.30 

.92%  1.10 
1.17%  1.36 

Std.  .S.’iced,  No.  2  _ _ _ 

No.  10  — _  _ 

Std.  IMced.  No.  i .  _  - 

.80 

3.76 

.77% 

3.35 

4.60 

.86 

4.00 

.75 

3.26 

.65 

.70 

SPINACH 

No.  2  _  _ _ 

No.  2%  —  _ 

.80 

1.00 

.95 

1.15 

.75  . 

.95  . 

No.  Id  ....— 

3.40 

.3-26  . 

3.60  4.36 

PEAl^  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  >. 

Fant^  Na  * 

s— — • 

.70 

1.02% 

.80 

1.16 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10 

1.26 

SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Cora,  Fs.  Limas. 
Triple,  Na  2——.—. _ _ 

.77% 

.90 

.97% 

.86 

1.06 
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SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack..............« 

No.  2%  . . 

No!  10  ”!!!!!!!!"!!!.!!!!.!!!!!!".!!!!!!!rJ!! 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack - 

No.  2%  . . — 

No.  3  _ 

No.  10  . . . 

TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  8  . . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 - - 

No.  2  . . 

No.  2%  - - - - 

No.  8  - 

No.  10  . . 

Std.,  No.  1 . — . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  - - 

No.  3  - 

No.  10  . - 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.036 . 

No.  10  . . . 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  1  - - 

No.  303 . . . . 

No.  2.  tall . 

No.  10  . . . 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  - - 

No.  10  . . . 


Eastern  Central  West  CoMt 

Low  High  Low  High  Low  High 


.76 

.80 

1.20 

.85 

.97% 

1.60 

3.00 

3.50 

.86 

.76 

1.00 

1.07% 

1.00 

3.35 

3.76 

Solid  Pack 

.86 

1.00 

1.06 

1.10 

1.00 

1.06 

1.10 

1.35 

1.25 

1.36 

1.36 

3.60 

4.25 

tio 

4.25 

4.36 

.60 

.46 

.47% 

.76 

.76 

.76 

.90 

.95 

1.17% 

1.00 

1.15 

.97% 

3.25 

3.60 

3.26 

3.60 

3.10 

With 

puree 

.39 

.47% 

.42% 

.65 

.67% 

.59 

.65 

.65 

.70 

.80 

.82% 

.86 

.90 

.86 

1.02% 

.90 

1.00 

.97% 

2.80 

3.00 

2.60 

2.65 

3.10 

3.20 

.42% 

.47% 

.42% 

.45 

3.25 

3.00 

3.25 

3.26 

3.40 

.40 

.40 

.42% 

.62% 

2.76 

2.86 

3.00 

3.00 

3.16 

.46 

.76 

.80 

.66 

.86 

.80 

.76 

.80- 

2.75 

3.00 

2.90 

3.25 

2.90 

3.15 

.76 

.70 

.76 

1.05 

.95 

1.00 

3.36 

3.76 

3.26 

3.60 

CANNED  FRUITS— Contlnnsd 

Eastern  Central  West  Coast 


Low 

High 

Low  High 

Low 

High 

PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2%.............. 

..-  1.86 

1.86 

.  . 

....... 

No.  10  _ 

^  . 

--•11.. 

Choice,  No.  2% _ 

•eee  •••♦e.. 

T...... 

No.  10  _  . 

_ 

_ 

Bartlett  Fancy,  No.  2%...... 

™.  1.66 

1.90 

2.10 

2.15 

Choica  No.  2%..-™.........™. 

•MS  e...... 

1.86 

2.00 

Std.,  No.  2% _ 

™.  1.30 

1.40 

1.70 

1.80 

7  no 

6.16 

6.50 

T4n.  10 

5.65 

6  on 

No.  10,  Water.™...... 

. 

4.26 

4.25 

No.  10  Pia  S.  P _ 

..M  ....... 

4.00 

4.15 

PINEAPPLE 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 
Crushed  Sliced 


No.  1  Flat. . 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  2% . 

No.  10  in  Juice... 
No.  10  in  Syrup. 


.80  .80 

.86  . 

1.27%  1.42% 
1.70  1.70 

6.36  6.60 

6.76  6.00 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

F.  0.  B.  Honolulu 

Buffet  ......... 

No.  211  _ 

No.  2  „ 

- -  - 

RO 

. 47%  . 

. 67%  . 

-95 

No.  2%  _ 

137% 

46  os.  _ ... 

: 

i 

! 

ii 
1  \ 

i  ! 

2.17%  . 

RASPBERRIES 


Black,  Water,  No.  2.........™.. 

No.  10  . 

875  . 

1.46 

5.00 

1.60 

_  1.66 

6  on 

1  65 

No.  10  _ 

7.26  7.60 

1  75 

6.26 

1.40 

6.60 

1.60 

.  6.60 

1  ftO 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2............™.™™. 

2.00  2.10 

II 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10.  water - - — 2.75  . 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  2.90  3.00 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  3.25  3.60 


.70 

3.15 


APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy . 

No.  2%,  Choice . 

No.  2%,  Std . 

No.  10,  Fancy . 

No.  10,  Choice . 

No.  10.  Std . 

BLACKBERRIES 


APPLE  SAUCE 
No.  2  Fancy....~.. 

No.  10  - 

No.  2  Std. - 

No.  10  _ 


.75 

—  3.50 

.70 
3.25 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 _ —  . 

Pres.,  No.  L. _ _  . 

2.90  3.00  No.  2  _ _ _ _ _ ......  . 

.  Std.,  Watw,  No.  10 . .  . 

3.25  3.35 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE 


1.96  2.00 

1.80  1.86 
1.40  1.46 

6.25  6.60 

6.00  6.20 
6.00  6.26 


10  os.  . . .  .70  ....... 

No.  2.  19  OB. . . 1.26  . 

Na  2,  17  OB _  1.12%  1.26 

LOBSTER 


Flats,  1  lb _ 


Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10,  water..... 


BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . . 

Nrt.  10  .  . 

_  1.40 

1.60 

1.45 

9.00 

1.60 

CHERRIES 

Red  Sour  Pitted.  No.  2 . 

_ _  1.00 

1.05 

1.10 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10..... 
R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2% . . 

.™...  4.65 

5.00 

4.50 

4.76 

Choice,  No.  2%. 
Std.,  No.  2% . 


Fey.,  No.  10 .  . 

Choice  No.  10 .  . 

Std.  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . . 

No.  10  . .  .  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS  Florida  Texas 

8  OB.  . -  .  . 

No.  2  _ _ _ 82%  .90  . 

No.  6  _  _ 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

Na*’i’"!"Z"!!ZZ!!!!!Z“!!”Z!!!!!!  !!!!!!!  !!!!!!!  !!!Z  !!!!!!! 

No.  800  .  . 

No.  2  _ _ 57%  .62%  . 

46  oz^. . . . . .  1.25  1.35  1.10  1.25 

GOOSEBERRIES 

St^.  No.  2 . .  . 

PEACHES 

Y.  C..  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . . .  .  . 

Std.,  No.  2% .  . 

Fey.  No.  10 .  . 

Choice,  No.  10 .  . 

Std.,  No.  10™ . . 

Pie.  No.  10 .  . 

Water,  No.  10..™...™..... . .  .......  .......  ....... 


1.00  1.10  OYSTERS 


Southern  Northwest  Selects 


Oe  i’ioo 


Std.,  4  OB. . 

6  OB. _ .... 

8  OB.  ....... 

10  OB . . 

Selects,  6  os. 


1.00  1.06  . 

1.10  .  1.06  1.10  1.10  1.20 

1.80  2.10  .  1.60  1.60 

.  2.20  2.10  .  . 


1.36  1.40 

5.00  6.25 

2.05  2.16 

1.96  2.10 

1.76  1.80 

6.86  7.00 

6.45  6.65 

.  6.00 


2.40  _ 

7.60  7.76 

California 


SALMON 

Red  Alaskaa,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  % - 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1.. . 

Flat,  No.  1 _ 

No.  ..m™......™..™™™* 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 _ 

Flat  No.  %.. . 

Soekeye  Flat  No.  1 _ 

No.  %  - 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 _ 

Medium,  Red,  Tall.....™........ 


SHRIMP 


2.26  2.35 

.  1.72% 

1.86  1.90 


1.46  1.65 


.  2.00 

1.36  1.40 

1.80  1.90 


Southern 

Na  1,  Small _  1.16  1.30 

No.  1,  Medium™.....™™...™™™...  1.30  1.20  1.35 

No.  1,  Larga _ _  1.36  1.25  1.40 


1.36 

6.00 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key _  4.00 

%  Oil,  Keyless™—™..™.™.........  3.36 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton™...™...  . 

%  OU,  Carton _  4.36 

%  Mustard,  Keyless _ _  3.10 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . . 

Calif.  Oval  Na  1,  48’s™™.™™™  . 


3.60 


4.15 


1.60 

1.60 

TUNA  FISH, 

Per  Case 

1.30 

1.45 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is 

24's _ 

1.20 

1.30 

F<7..  Yel.,  U, 

48’b _ 

4.90 

5.05 

%s  ™._™.™. 

. . 

4.40 

4.60 

3.90 

4.06 

Lifflit  Meat.  .  mr . n — » 

4.00 

4.26 

%B 

8.26 

W  ™.™™— 

11.00  11. 50 

6.00  6.':"> 
4.00  4.'.  5 

9.60  10.00 

6.26  6.50 

3.66  3.75 


6.50 
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THE  CAN  N  I  NC  TRADE 


WANTED  and  FOR  SALE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 


Either  Single  or  Doable  Cat 


In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  time,  per  line  40  cents,  four 
or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge  per  ad,  $1.00. 
Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count  initials,  numbers, 
etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line.  Use  a  box  number 
instead  of  your  name  if  you  like.  The  Canning  Trade,  20  S. 
Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


Morral  Combination 
Corn  Cutter 

For  Whole  Grain  or 
Cream  Style 

Morral  Corn  Husker 

Either  Single  or  Doable 

Morral  Labeling  Machine 

and  other  machinery 

Write  for  catalog  and 
further  particulars 


MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


nai^BERLIN  CHAPMAN! 

BERLIN*  WISCONSIN  U.S.A. 


CANNING  MACHINERY 


f  A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF  CANNING  MACHINERY  FOR  ANY  PLANT 


FOR  SALE — Two  Huntley  Pea  and  Bean  Blanchers;  one  (1) 
Sprague  Sells  Blancher;  and  one  Sprague  Sells  Crystal  Type 
Pea  Grader.  All  machines  in  A-1  condition.  Address  Box 
A-2398,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  Address  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — One  No.  2  Onley  Pea  Washer;  immediate 
delivery,  state  lowest  cash  price.  Address  Box  A-2397,  The 
Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — In  first  class  condition  one  only  No.  10  or  No.  3 
Karl  Keifer  Piston  Type  Visco  Filling  Machine  and  one  only 
A  &  B  Pasteurizer-Cooker  &  Cooler  for  No.  3  404x414  can  and 
one  only  A  &  B  Pasteurizer-Cooker  &  Cooler  for  No.  10  can 
603x700.  Address  reply  to  J.  A.  Kent,  410  N.  Goodman  St., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE —  FACTORY 


i  n  It  SALE — Well  equipped  Southern  cannery,  center  good 
pr  'ction  tomatoes,  beans,  potatoes,  peas,  greens,  blackberries, 
etc.  .\mple  labor,  cheap  fuel,  free  taxation,  assuring  economical 
op-  tion.  Other  business  requires  owner’s  attention,  will  sell 
chc  ,i  .  Addi’ess  Box  A-2399,  The  Canning  Trade. 


'  R  SALE — A  pea  and  corn  canning  factory  located  in  Adams 
Co  :  ;ty,  Penna.,  equipped  with  good  machinery,  also  large  acre¬ 
age  '.vailable.  Apply  H.  L.  Sell,  Littlestown,  Penna.,  Phone  82- J. 


WANTED— CANNED  FOODS 


NTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  WiU  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
bui.  'lid  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Ad  .ss  Box  A-2334  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


Thiie  lUKOtqnEiD*  Westminster, Md. 

HUSKERS  —  CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  —  CLEANERS 


Books  You 

Need  To  Round  Out 

Your  Business  Librair 

A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING— The  industry’s  . 
Cook  Book,  Completely  revised  1936.  The  Sixth  Edition. 
360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  -  used 
throughout  the  industry  for  correct  times,  temperature 
and  right  procedure.  Price  $10.00. 

THE  ALMANAC  OF  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY— The 

annual  compendium  of  the  industry’s  important  reference 
data,  food  laws,  pack  statistics,  prices,  grade  specifica¬ 
tions,  cut-out  weights,  label  requiremets'and  other  neces¬ 
sary  references.  Price  $1.00. 

THE  CANNING  CLAN — Earl  Chapin  May  presents  a  vi¬ 
vid  interpre tion  of  the  canning  industry’s  history,  reveal¬ 
ing  achievements  of  the  many  pioneers  whose  triumphs 
over  innumerable  difficulties  are  responsible  for  our 
great  American  Canning  Industry.  487  pages.  Price  $3.00. 

APPERTIZING  or  the  Art  of  Canning— A.  W.  Bitting’s 
exhaustive  treatise  covering  the  entire  field  of  canning, 
brings  together  a  vast  amount  of  reference  material  on 
food  manufacture  for  the  information  of  factory  owners, 
managers,  superintendents  and  students  of  the  art. 

857  pages.  Price  $7.00 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

BALTIMORE  20  S.  Gay  Street  MARYLAND 


MARYLAND 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  smile  awhile 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

-the  Machinery  and  SuppUes  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  that  Contributions  Welcomed 

supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 
The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNED  FOODS 

Phillips  Packing  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

CANS 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 
Phillips  Can  Company,  Cambridge,  Md. 


The  wife  of  a  race  fan  prohibited  her  husband  from 
backing  horses,  but  he  continued  to  gamble  secretly. 

One  evening  an  old  friend,  unaware  of  the  prohibi¬ 
tion,  dropped  in  and  said  to  the  fan: 

“Well,  did  you  have  any  luck  with  Millicent 
yesterday  ?” 

Instantly  the  wife  shot  her  husband  a  dirty  look  and 
left  the  room. 

“You’ve  done  it  now,”  groaned  the  husband.  “My 
wife  thinks  I  don’t  bet  now.  You’ll  have  to  square  this 
with  her.” 

In  a  few  moments  when  the  wife  returned,  the  friend 
said  breezily:  “You  know,  Mrs.  Brown,  I’m  awfully 
sorry  if  I  misled  you  just  now.  Millicent  isn’t  a  horse, 
you  know.  She’s  a  chorus  girl.” 

Two  men  were  watching  a  big  excavating  job  being 
done  by  machinery. 

“If  it  weren’t  for  those  machines,”  said  one,  “a 
thousand  men  might  be  using  shovels.” 

“Yes,”  said  the  other;  “and  if  it  weren’t  for  shovels 
a  million  men  might  be  using  teaspoons.” 

“Good  morning,  parson.  Haven’t  seen  you  lately.” 

“No,  captain.  I’ve  been  too  busy.  Only  this  morning 
I  married  three  couples  in  fifteen  minutes. 

“Smart  going,  parson.  That’s  twelve  knots  an  hour.” 

A  Northern  farmer  came  upon  a  Mississippian  turn¬ 
ing  his  hogs  out  along  the  roadway  for  a  meal. 

“Why  don’t  you  pen  them  up  and  feed  them  corn  the 
way  we  do  up  North?”  he  asked. 

“Why  do  you  do  that?” 

“Well,  they  fatten  much  quicker  that  way.  It  saves 
a  lot  of  time.” 

“Hell,  Mister!  What’s  time  to  a  hawg?” 


INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III. 

LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 


SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 
Northrup,  King  &  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Woodruff  &  Sons,  Milford,  Conn. 

SUGAR 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 


Traveler:  I’m  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  to  New  York. 
How  soon  can  you  get  me  there? 

Ticket  Agent:  The  train  will  start  in  a  few  minutes. 
That  will  get  you  there  in  twenty  hours.  Tomorrow 
evening,  though,  we  shall  put  on  a  new  train  that  will 
make  the  distance  in  eighteen  hours. 

Traveler:  All  right.  I’ll  wait  till  tomorrow  evening. 

Lady:  Young  woman,  you’ve  been  bothering  ray 
husband. 

Blonde  (next  door) :  Why,  I’ve  never  even  spoken 
to  the  man! 

Lady :  I  know,  but  you’ve  been  undressing  with  your 
shades  up! 

A  club  in  England  meets  twice  a  week.  On  Tuesday 
the  members  listen  to  American  jokes  and  on  Saturday 
they  meet  to  enjoy  a  hearty  laugh. 
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TH  E  CAN  N  I  NG  TRADE 


mecC-— 

-for  that  ^^after-the-holiday^^ 
let-down  feeling 

Yes  —  we  mean  Del  Monte’s  special  mer¬ 
chandising  advertising  for  January  (see  ad, 
upper  right) — plus  the  special  January  tie-up 
window  paper  (below)  —  plus  all  our  other 
Del  Monte  ads  on  leading  Del  Monte  items. 

It  means  just  this  —  no  matter  what  major 
Del  Monte  items  you  have  in  stock,  you  can 
feature  the  ones  you  want  and  be  sure  of  spe¬ 
cific,  definite  selling  help.  And  the  oftener 
you  feature  Del  Monte,  the  better  your  sales 
will  be. 

hy  not  plan  a  “happier”  New  Year’s  bus¬ 
iness  right  now?  Call  your  Del  Monte  repre¬ 
sentative — ask  for  free  display  material — and 
get  set  for  a  flying  start  in  1940.. 


AND  IN  THE  MEANTIME  — 

HERE’S  A  MERRIER  CHRISTMAS! 

Let  Del  Monte’s  Christmas  ad  (out  early  in  Decem¬ 
ber)  ‘’{day  Santa”  t»»  your  sales!  Ask  your  Del  Monte 
representative  to<lay  for  free  holiday  store  posters 
and  special  illustrated  ad  cut. 


How  would  you  like  to  sell  3 
cans  a  minute?  Pat  Bunnell,  owner 
of  the  Modern  Way  Grocery,  San  An¬ 
gelo.  Texas,  gave  Del  Monte  a  real  try- 
mit  during  the  recent  Del  Monte  “Fall 
Ronnd-Up.”  Featured  the  full  line  — 
sold  3500  cans  in  two  days  —  started 
planning  another  Del  Monte  sale  right 
away! 

Why  not  try  it,  too?  Right  now’s  a 
swell  time  —  with  all  Del  Monte’s  ad 
campaigns  working  full  speed! 


We  grow  Beans  only  in  the  West  where  the  long 
sunshiny  days,  clean  soil  and  life  giving  waters  of 
irrigation  combine  to  make  an  ideal  situation  for  the 
development  of  disease  resistant  strains. 


We  have  specialized  in  the  growing  of  Beans  for 
64  years,  which  is  your  assurance  of  Quality. 


